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For the Companion. 


KING GEORGE’S THIEVES. 

A DOWN EAST STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

“The critter’s gone!” 

“What?” 

“Clean gone, I tell ye!’? repeated Uncle Trib- 
by, dropping helplessly into a chair. 

“unt Gratitude’s spoon had dropped, too, and 
its long wooden handle sank slowly down into 
the great bowl of “pumpkin sauce” she had been | 
stirring. But she gave it not even a look; her | 
eyes, dilated with horror until she could almost | 
se over the rims of her spectacles, were fixed 
upon Uncle Tribby’s white face, and he in his 
turn gazed at her, in as stony a despair as if he 
felt the world itself melting away from under his 
feet. 
“She’s strayed away!’? gasped Aunt Gratitude, 
as if the sound of her own words would help her 
to believe them; “why don’t ye go after her?” 

“Go after her! Go down the throats of them 
cantankerous Britishers, that would go down Jo- 
nah’s whale’s in their turn, if they had their de-| 
serts. Iheered there was a craft in the offing, 
just at day-dawn, yesterday, but they said she 
was steering for Merryweather Bay, and I 
thought that was the last of her, or I’d ha’ 
brought the heifer into the settin’-room, and 
locked her up in the closet along with your 
mother’s chiny, afore I’d ha’ trusted her where 
she was for the night;” .and Uncle Tribby— 
{uough much tribulation we enter intd the king- 
dom, was his full name—groaned bitterly into 
the folds of his blue pocket-handkerchief. 

“What, them miserable block-heading sail- 

ons?” Aunt Gratitnde never could remember 
that blockade and blockhead were not spelled 
exactly alike. “I should think if they’re going 
to keep every thing decent out of the country, 
that was enough, without coming ashore them- 
selves with their thievish tricks!” 
‘Tricks! Breaking the eighth commandment 
atevery barn-door, as if ’twas nothin’ more’n a 
pipe-stem between their fingers! And that there 
heifer t we'd only jest fairly got raised, and her 
mother dead and gone afore her, so there's no 
prospect in natur’ of our ever bringing another 
forrard!”” 

Dead and gone old Whiteface truly was, and 
hotmuch out of the course of nature it would 
sem, as her mother had set Uncle Tribby and 
Aunt Gratitude up at housekeeping nearly forty 
years before, and she in her turn had presented 
them with the lamented heifer about eleven 
years previous to this doleful day. 

But time had begun to seem short to Uncle 
Tibby, so many things were happening as he 
Went along, and to-night, to add to all the rest, 
the mail-stage was to bring the five orphan chil- 
dren of his daughter Experience, to make home 
at the old place. 

‘Fetch em home?’ he had said; “of course, 
and if we haint got the widow’s cruse to feed ’em 
‘tom, they needn’t starve, so long as there’s the 
heifer and the chickens to look to.” 

But how! Uncle Tribby sat with the toe of 
tis boot actually inside the sacred purity of his 
fallen milk-pail, gazing pitifully into Aunt Grat- 
ttude’s*face, in search of some light on the fu- 
‘ure; but she could see no more than he could, 

w’ 80, with a way she had, she sprang vigor- 
pay into the present again. ° 

“Well! I must finish the pies with yesterday’s 
~ "Twont be so good, but it’s the last we 
Mall ever have, and there’s a whole pound of 

° beet sugar in them already!”’ 

Uncle Tribby groaned again. That “beet su- 
on the product of half his garden patch, was 
~*8oing to last the five new mouths long, and 

= Vlockhead” drew closer every day. 
be Pll look after the pullets,” he said, at 
™ with a desperate effort to follow Aunt Grat- 
of — Something shuffled as he moved 

* looked down to find one foot fairly 

~ “ae but the nervous look he 

. Aunt Gratty showed she hadn’t 






























““‘it; she was slowly bringing the lost spoon- 
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KING GEORGE’S THIEVES. 


handle to light, with the half-whispered, “Such a 
thing never happened to her before in all her 
housekeeping!” 

But a moment later she turned her head, and 
there stood“Uncle Tribby again, his fate fon 
times whiter than before, and the blue handker- 
chief crumpled wildly from one hand to the 
other, 

“The fowl-critters is gone too! Every hen and 
chicken of em! There aint so much as a tail- 
feather left of the whole lot!” 

The jolly tars of His Majesty’s blockading ship 
Scudder had taken good care there shouldn’t be, 
and the white hen, and the speckled rooster, and 
the black top-knot, with all her brood of pullets, 
had been “spliced” to the ragged little rope Uncle 
Tribby had used to tie the heifer, and thrown in 
a fluttering, gasping row across her back. 

“Hope they wont crow Yankee Doodle too loud 
and wake the old folks,” said the head of the 
party, as they made their triumphant procession 
down the yard; but Uncle Tribby had only 
stirred uneasily in his sleep, and the gate closed 
quietly behind his treasures. 

But what did they see before them, all in 
white, just at the turn of the road? Not acom- 
pany of ghosts, for the white was rather a pinky 
white, and scrambling backwards and sideways, 
instead of waving majestically on. Only Goffer 
Galloway’s whole litter of pigs, just old enough 
to roast, and more sailors stumbling clumsily 
over ditches and fences in pursuit. 

And there was another line trailing through 
the pasture just beyond—Mother Humbledon’s 
turkeys, with now an indignant gobble, and then 
@ snap at some sleepy grasshopper, while here, 
there and everywhere, the white moonlight, fall- 
ing across the fields and by-ways, was dotted 
with dark figures moving hurriedly along, on 
two legs or four, as nature had happened to sup- 
ply them. 

“Ship ahoy!’’ shouted the leader of the heifer. 
“What ship is that?” 

“Lend a hand here, and you’ll find out!” an- 
swered brother Jack. “I’d rather fight all the 
Yankees that ever went to church in a meeting- 
house, than make a ship’s length more with 
these pesky pigs!” 

“Every craft must handle her own guns; and 
heave ahead, my hearty, or yon Yankees will be 
waking up before we have time to eat their 
Thanksgiving dinner for them!” was the help- 
ful answer; and heifer, pigs, turkeys, sailors, 
chickens and all the rest, scrambled helter-skel- 
ter, at such speed as each could make, towards 
the Scudder, which lay to, just off shore, her 
half-reefed canvas fluttering as sleepily in the 
breeze, as if no thought of mischief could be 
abroad. 

Squire Asnapper Withrington, the tithing-man 





of the village, was the terror of all the small 
boys on Sundays, as he stood in the aisle of the 
meeting-house with his long pole in his hand, 
ready to descend with a rap on the head of any 
offender who forgot his behavior for an instant; 
but on week-days, he was everybody’s kindest 
and most unfailing friend, and it was quite as a 
matter of course that the sufferers by the raid 
from the Scudder drew round his “keeping- 
room’”’ fire the next night, almost imagining 
they saw their lost pigs and chickens trooping 
back to them, as they compared their woes over 
the freshly-heaped and crackling logs. 

And freshly-heaped meant something in those 
days! The backlogs and forestick had been 
dragged in chains to the door that morning, by a 
stout yoke of oxen, and after they had been 
rolled to their places on the hearth, filled in, and 
heaped between, and laid over with smaller logs, 
almost enough to build a house for a reasonable 
squatter in these times. And now the great 
glowing bed, where the remains of all this lay, 
was stirred and poked, and a quarter of a cord 
more thrown upon it, to crackle, and snap, and 
lick itself with the fiery tongues that crept out of 
it, as if it were the merriest thing in the world to 
be burned alive. 

And the fireplace was wide enough and deep 
enough, after all that, for an arm-chair to stand 
at each end, just at a delicious distance from the 
ends of the logs, and in these chairs Goffer Gal- 
loway and Uncle Tribby were ensconced to-night 
out of respect to their age and their woes alike. 

“How many o’ them critters of yours was 
there?’ asked Uncle Tribby, across the ¢rack- 
ling logs. 

“Five!” piped Goffer Galloway, in a pitiful 
tone; “every mother’s son of ’em. And I'd 
engaged eme to Goodman Hathaway for a card- 
ing of wool, that was to have made a winter kir- 
tle for my wife, and another to Ben Lufkin, as 
sails his father’s fishing craft; and was to let us 
have a fish now and then the next six month, for 
the value of it. But they’re gone, the hull lot, 
and the petticoat and the fish dinners went along 
with ’em!”’ 

Goodman Hathaway, whose gray goose with 
all her goslings were also missing, gave an an- 
swering groan. 

“TI would the folk of Providence had felt called 
upon to mind their own business,” he said, 
“afore they took upon themselves to board His 
Majesty’s frigate and send it down Narragansett 
Bay in a blaze that set King George and all his 
court afire against us at the same time! All the 
tea thrown overboard in Boston served not to 
draw the blockade upon us like that matter.” 

“And what then?” exclaimed Goffer Gallo- 
way, springing from his chair and almost danc- 
ing a three-legged jig on his rheumatic feet and 


his tall cane together. “Let them draw a block- 
ade five hundred ship-of-the-line deep, and send 
their thievish sailors ashore as thick as the 
plague of flies in Egypt, and I could wish myself 
the man that touched the match to the frigate! 
Tea overboard! And it had turned every drop of 
water in the harbor to gall, and they had forced 
us to drink it, I could swallow my portion and 
call it sweet rather than see our rights taken 
from us and never speak like a man!” 

A murmur of applause ran round the room, but 
after all, patriotism wasn’t a thing to be eaten or 
drunk, and their thoughts would come round 
again to butter and eggs. One after another be- 
gan to recount his losses, and at last all eyes 
turned appealing to the squire, as if even in this 
extremity he might suggest something. 

“Truly,” he said, rising rather more quietly 


than Goffer Galloway had done, “‘the fleet ani 
' the liberty given its sailors hath become a sore 


and grievous evil. We know how to take cheer- 
fully such privations as cometh lawfully of the 
blockade, since that is to be expected by a people 
who have offended their sovereign; but the spoil- 
ing of our goods by petty theft is irregular, and 
a sharp thing for free citizens to bear. And as 
frequent repetition beginneth to make it too 
grievous, my advice is, that a message be sent 
aboard some vessel of influence, to the effect that 
His Majesty’s sailors are permitted to inflict 
wanton injury and great suffering upon his sub- 
jects, and .remonstrances respeetfully be made 
against the same.” 

Uncle Tribby’s hair almost stood on end, and 
Goffer Galloway’s chin slipped off the top of his 
cane, while a buzz of amazement and almost ter- 
ror went round the room. 

Board one of the blockading vessels to com- 
plain of their wrongs and demand their rights! 
A fine thing it might be to complain that the 
British lion’s teeth were too sharp, but who was 
going to put his head inside its mouth to say so? 

Squire Withrington observed the look. 

“T am verily in earnest,” he said; “and as I see 
your hearts are faint, would suggest that a most 
meet and proper person to undertake the embas- 
sy be our parson, considering he hath left the 
kirk of Scotland but few years to reside among 
this rebellious people, and his name still stand- 
eth high among its dignitaries.” 

The parson! That put quite a different face on 
the question; and a murmur of approval said so 
quite distinctly, and a committee of three was 
chosen immediately to go and ask if he would 
dare the audacious deed. 

Rev. John Murray, the eloquent and honored 
parson of the town, lived in a “square house” 
that stood, imposing with white paint, at the 
summit of a hill hard by, and thither the two 
younger members of the trio scrambled with a 
haste that left poor Uncle Tribby panting for 
breath behind, and only able to overtake them 
just as the parson, simple in dress, but grand in 
towering proportions and kindly dignity, ap- 
peared at the door. 

“Go?” he said, when he had listened to the ap- 
peals which Ben Lufkin, the foreman, managed 
to stammer out, “Go? Most certainly I will at 
the coming of the very next vessel of the squad- 
ron, and shall consider it most meet pnd proper 
to make remonstrance against so unlawful griev- 
ance. But although it is true my house doth 
overlook the harbor, I may be so engrossed in 
study as not to observe thy coming of the enemy. 


ever sail be discovered to approach us, and I am 
ready.” 

The parson was not left long to dream over his 
blue books undisturbed. Only two days had 
passed when a loud knock announced Ben Lufkin, 
with the news that a large ship was bearing di- 
rectly towards the town. 

“Bring your boat to the landing with a full 
crew to man her, and I will be there within an 
hour’s time!” was the answer; and Beu sped 





away, trembling at now venturing to play second 
fiddle in this affair, 


Therefore let me know at any early hour, when- — 
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“I tell you, boys, the parson’s got the pluck,” 
he said, as he ranged his crew at their row-locks. 
“He drew himself up like a magistrate, hearing 
there were boys at his apple trees, or as if he 
had only a sermon to preach to greater sinners 
than sat before him on other days!” 

“Mayhap his heart will fail him when we get | 
fairly under the guns of the vessel,” said Goffer | 
Galloway’s Sam. | 

“Never fear the parson! Why, only look at me, | 
risking my boat and my chance of bread and 
water in the ship’s hold for taking him out to 
her, and me as brave as a lion!” said Ben, look- 
ing decidedly pale, and holding his oar with a 
nervous hand. In another moment he had 


dropped it, and fallen pell mell over to Jem’s | 


seat behind. 

“Good land deliver us! 
Gabriel down the hill!” | 

The crew looked up, and, to be sure, a most | 
strange and wondrous figure was approaching. | 
Tall, erect, with long, white locks curling over 
the shoulders, drapery falling in majestic folds 
to the feet, and floating away like wings from 
each shoulder, something white at the throat, 
something blue on the head, and the whole mov- 
ing slowly but unerringly towards the boat. 

Nearer and steadily nearer, and before the ter- 
rified crew could do more than get Ben right side 
up again, the Rev. John had taken his seat 
among them, wig, gown, bands, scarf, bonnet 
and all; the full paraphernalia of the Scottish | 
church, old and familiar dignities to him, word 
never before exhibited to the astonished eyes of | 
his Yankee crew. 

“Push off, boys!’’? whispered Ben. His orders 
were obeyed, and with trembling but rapid 
strokes they made for the approaching vessel; 
but not with the astonishment all to themselves, 
The mate watched the nearing boat with wonder 
deepening into awe, as each moment showed him 
more distinctly the imposing figure seated in si- 
lent st<teliness in her stern; and before she was 
fairly alongside he had descended the gangway, 
hat in hand, to receive whatever mmunication 
should be made. 

The drapery of the Rev. John spread superbly 
in the breeze as he rose majestically to inquire,— 

“What ship is this?” 

“The flagship of His Majesty’s blockading 
flect,”? was the answer. 

“Ah,” said the Rev. John, “say to Admiral 
Toombs, then, that I wish to speak with him;” | 
and he calmly reseated himself, while the mate 
appeared hastily in the cabin with the news that 
there was a boat alongside containing a “person- 
age”’ who desired to speak with the Admiral. 

“And who is it?” asked the Admiral. 

“lm sure I can’t imagine, sir, unless it may be 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“Let him come below,” said the Admiral; and 
the Rey. John, wig, gown and bands, righteous 
indignation and benign courtesy, all walked to- 
gether into the cabin, the Admiral rising hastily 
and placing a chair for his guest. 

Plash, plash, went the oars of Ben Lufkin’s 
boat, as he thanked his stars at taking himself 
and the parson home again in safety; and snap, 
crack, went the squire’s fire as the sufferers from 
petty theft gathered round it again that night, 
but not a word broke the serene dignity of the 
Rev. John until, the company being complete, he 
rose to address them. 

“Good friends and neighbors, I rejoice that in 
undertaking your embassy I should have fallen 
upon one so strong as an officer in authority, and 
at the same time so courteous and high-minded 
asagentleman. The Admiral not only listened 
with all grave and suitable indignation to the 
story of your wrongs, but gave most positive or- 
ders in my presence against infliction of farther 
injury, under threat of most condign punish- 
ment. Nor is this all;’ and the Rev. John poured 
slowly out upon the table a purse of glittering 
gold pieces.” 





| 





“The Admiral regretted so deeply the wrong | 


that has been done as to seem ill satisfied with 
promises for the future; and from his own private 
purse he sendeth this sum to be divided, so far as 
it may go, among those who could most ill afford 
their losses. Goffer Galloway, tell me the value 
of the young swine taken from your stable; and, 
Tribulation Perritt, let me know what it will cost 
to replace the animal you lost; and we will then 
proceed to other claimants. 

A shout went up from every mouth, Goodwife 
Galloway had her winter kirtle, Uncle Tribby’s 
new family lived sumptuously on butter and eggs 
once more, and from all the region round about 
no further complaints were heard to arise till the 
last of the “blockheading”’ fleet had disappeared 


There comes the Angel | 


|into the counting-house keeping his cap on his ; where she had seen so many happy days! O, for 


head, which is not very polite. 

In answer to several questions, the boy abrupt- 
ly answered, ‘“‘Yes,’’ or “No.” | 

The second boy made a polite bow when he en- | 
tered, and when asked a question, replied with, | 
“Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,’’ ete. | 

The first boy was the stronger, and was, there- | 
fore, better able to carry more parcels about than 
the other. 

_ Yet the boy who took off his cap got the situa- 


tion. 
ee 


SWEARING. 


For know, my friend, that when you swear 

You pray, but you reverse your prayer. 

While you blaspheme your “God and King,” 

His answer may be on the wing. 

That golden engine, fervent prayer, 

With swiftness rolls—beware! beware! 

Why then reverse the wheels and roll 

Relentless curses on your soul? 

The Christian’s prayer is joy divine; 

Why should the swearer’s prayer be thine? 
Newton’s Epitaph. 
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“THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





a sight of the sweet old faces that had smiled on | I 
her at the last! 
pawned her watch, her rings, to pay her board. | t 
That afternoon she had found a situation, and 
Harry never passed that way again. 

She was pretty, brilliant, sparkling. She took 
board in a common boarding-house that was yet 
considered a fine place for clerks, and adventur- 
ers, and shop-girls. In time she made acquaint- 
ances. Innocent herself, she did not suspect 
guile in others. Unused to artifice, she took for 
truth all that she saw and heard. There were 
dances, and associations, and ordinary amuse- 
ments, into which she was initiated, and into 
which she entered with all her soul. Her beauty 
gained her admirers. 
called himself an exile from his country, a noble- 
man in disguise. He was well dressed, well in- 
formed, never shocked her notions of right, but 
—he was a burglar. 

An extensive shoplifting job was discovered. 
It was on the premises of Israels Sackfort. Molly 
had been seen with the man who was suspected as 
the thief. At the time of her arrest she was hem- 





NUMBER FORTY-FIVE. 


“Disgraced! ruined! lost!’ 

Terrible words to fall from such young lips. 

The scene was a common cell. Upon the ceil- 
ing there were spots of damp. In the corners 
thick cobwebs had been left for months to gather 
dust. 
one to look at or to touch. 

At one side stood a bed of the meanest descrip- 
tion, on the other a coarse ewer and pitcher. Be- 


side the prisoner a piece of bread on a broken | 


plate—untouched. 

“Mo.iy Hunt” was the name she gave. Her 
employer, Israels Sackfort, kept a shop in Dark 
Street, New York. He was a greedy, money-lov- 
ing man. He paid mean prices, gave no favors, 
worked his people to death, and watched them 
like a lynx, as he was. 

Poor Molly had 
six months before, an innocent, pretty girl. She 
had become infatuated with exaggerated de- 
scriptions of city life sent her by a silly cousin 
who had married a man with a little money. 

Her parents had never given their consent; 
they insisted that she should remain at home, 
where there was a chance of marrying respecta- 
bly. When tliey found ‘her little whitewashed 
room empty one morning, when they read the 
heartless note in which she gave her farewell, it 
seemed to them they could never look honest 
people in the face again. 

They had been proud of her beauty, virtue, and 
pleasant household ways. She knew so well how 
to do every thing, from piecing a star quilt, that 
took the premium at the county Fair, to making 
the sweetest bread and the richest cake of any 
girl in Atleyville. And now she had gone off 
among strangers. They had no clue to her 
whereabouts. 0, how bitterly they wept, and 
went about, both of them, their gray hairs bowed 
to the earth, almost, with shame. 

And Harry Emerson! If they were broken- 
hearted, what was he? Ever since her sixth 
year she had been his little sweetheart. He had 
never dreamed of any other face than hers. They 
had sat together in the village choir for years. 
They walked and talked side-by-side as naturally 
as if they had been brother and sister. She knew 
why he was building the pretty little house near 
the pike road, where all the travel could be seen. 
She knew what she was to him, and how it had 
been a settled thing in the village that she was 
to be his wife. 

When Harry heard of it and read the note, he 
sat fora time like one turned to stone. It was in 
the old homestead, where the aged man and 
woman’ were weeping aloud. 

“She has hurt thee, too, friend,” half sobbed 
old Jacob Winters. “She has broken all our 
hearts!” Jacob was a Quaker. 

“She was beside herself,’ said Harrg roused 
from his stupor. “It never was my Alice who 
did that thing. I must go after her. I must 
bring her back. She will come. It needs but a 
taste of the cruelty and heartlessness of strangers. 
Of course her cousin will know all about it. She 
is in New York.” 

Harry left his work at once. He went to the 
cousin’s house, to her husband’s place of business 
again and again. They knew nothing of her 
whereabouts, had not heard from, had not seen 
her. Day after day a tall, handsome, sunburned 

young man searched from street to street. Shop 
windows, the interiors of dingy stores, boarding- 
houses, no place was exempt from his investiga- 
tion where a young girl from the country might 





beyond the line where sky and water meet. 
Zz. A. R. 
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Goop MANNERs.—Some time ago a London 
merchant wanted a boy in his warehouse. Two 
were recommended to him. The first boy walked 


be supposed to shelter herself. 


Once she saw him, the blood in his cheeks, and | 


|} @ strange, sharp, hungry look in the eyes that 
| were searching for a sign of her presence. 


| one biessed moment she was tempted to rane “Poor lamb!” sighed compassionate meta 
| “why did thee lend theeself to this wicked man?” 


herself upon his mercy. O, the dear old home, 


The floor, of cold, broken stone, chilled | 


come from the country only | 


For | 


ming a costly handkerchief, and at the call of a 
| customer she thrust it into her pocket. 
| She was nervous and wretched, for she had 
| heard all the particulars of the robbery and knew 
who was suspected, but she would believe noth- 
ing against him. She remembered she had 
/ Shown him expensive goods, and little dreamed 
| that she had been blindly aiding and abetting the 
theft. When she was arrested she fainted, and 
, the rich handkerchief being found in her pocket, 
Israels declared that she had stolen that also, 
and she was taken to prison. 

O, the terror of that first night! Could she 
have had the means of self-destruction she would 
have killed herself. All at once she saw herself 
in the toils of a villain, saw that appearances 
were against her, and there was no one to plead 
her cause. 

Her anguish of mind resolved itself into sullen- 
ness. When brought into court she gave one 
wild, fearful look around, but the faces of father, 
mother and Harry were far away. If only they 
might never know it! O, how thankful she was 
that she had taken another name! 

Every thing was lost from henceforth—home, 
frieyds, respectability. 
extenuation for her. Israels charged her with 
many small thefts. The newspaper in speaking 
of her called her ignorant and stolid, though 
| rather pretty. Strangers came to see her as they 
would look upon any curious sight. They asked 
her questions, and she turned her back upon 
them. 

She only dreaded to see the faces of those she 
had so fearfully wronged. She felt disgraced for 
life; her eyes grew hard, and her mouth as set as 
iron. She thought of God only to accuse Him of 
injustice. Sometimes the jailer had to threaten 
her, for she tried several times to injure herself. 

While the case was in progress there came a 
man and woman from Vermont—two aged Quak- 
ers. They asked to look through the prison, 
and once they caught sight of the set, white face 
of Molly Hunt. 

“Thee has a young woman here!” exclaimed 
Rachel Burleigh. 

“Yes, a young one and a hard one,” said the 
jailer, carelessly. “I think I never in my life saw 
so wicked a creature of her age.” 

“What is she in for?” 

“Shoplifting, or rather as an accomplice of one 
of the worst thieves in New York.” 

“O, how can it be possible?” cried compassion- 
ate Rachel. “She don’t look it, poor child!” 

“You can’t tell by looks; many of our most 
hardened criminals look as innocent as kittens. 
But this one don’t pretend to be any thing but 
what she is.”’ 

“Her face haunts me,” said Rachel. “She looks 
as a young sister of mine once looked.” 

. “You can go in and talk with her if you wish,” 
said the warden, who was standing near. 

“O, I would, thank thee!’’ responded Rachel, 
eagerly. The door was unlocked. Molly frowned, 
| turned away, and kept her face resolutely out of 
| sight. 

“Thee will listen to me, will thee not?’ asked 
the soft voice. 
The girl gave a loud, sobbing cry, turned half 
round, then dropped on the floor, her face in her 
hands, 








| 
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tone. 
the crime upon another, who proves to have been 
the real accomplice. 
there is a young man here who wishes to see No, 
Forty-five.” 


world may see me now. 
worthy so much as to speak his name!” 


quietly. 
leave her again.” 


MAY 7, 1974, 
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“T never did! If there is a God, He knows jt, 
am utterly innocent. I knew him and] though 


But shame prevented. She had | him honorable. 0, if you knew how I suffe in 


his dreadful place! 0, it is cruel, cruel!” y 


tears were falling like rain. 


“Where is thee mother, child?” 
“Pll tell you, because your voice sounds hike 


hers, and because she and my father are Quake. 
My real name is Alice Winters—O, 
Why did I say it?” 


forget i+" 


att it, 


But Rachel had risen to her feet. Her cheek, 


and lips had lost all color. 


“And you are Alice, who left her home? Yp, 


are my own sister’s child? Your mother js jy 
my home since—thee father’’-—— 


“Tell me,” implored Alice, with 2 suppresse 


Among them was one who | ery—“‘my father is dead!” 


“Thee father is dead.” 


“It is too much!’’ moaned the girl, sinking 


down helplessly. 


“Thee came of our stock; thee never could hays 


been a thief,” said Rachel, her glance far away, 


“O, never, never! I have been wicked enough; 


I left my home and my parents from a wild de. 
sire to see the world; but never did I touch g 
thing that was not my own.” 


The warden came to the door. 
“The prisoner has confessed,”’ he said, in a low 
He exonerates this young girl, and fix 


Mr. Israels is satisfied—and 


Alice rose from her seat, pale as a corpse, but 


perfectly calm. 


“Let him come,” she said, slowly. “All the 


But, O, I shall never fee] 


Rachel and her husband went out of the cell, 


and Harry Emerson, pale and sorrowful, but 
with a strange exaltation in his fine face, wentin, 


“Harry, I have disgraced you all,” she said 
“Take me to my mother. [ will never 


It was a terrible lesson. Years passed befor 


she had earned a due measure of self-respect. 
Nor would she go to the new house that had ben 
so long waiting for her till the mother to whom 
she had devoted herself was laid to rest beside 
the gray-haired man, whose heart had been brik 
Nobody said«a word of |en by a child’s ingratitude. 


There are sins that be forgiven, but the stains 


can never be removed. 


42> 
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For the Companion. 
THE GREAT MEDICINE-EATER. 
Mrs Tabitha Watkins “had been ailin’ a consii- 
erable part of her nat’ral life.” Once she bad 
“the dyspepsy,”’ once “the liver complaint,” ani 
always “the spine.”” But for all this, she dil 
more work than any woman in the village. 

She had become possessed with the demon 
“Physic,”’ and strong as was her constitution, le 
often threw her down and tore her; yet si 
walked about and worked like a living skeleton. 
She ate patent medicine—well, almost like bread, 
and drank it like water. Now, do not think! 
am exaggerating, for this is literally true. She 
blistered, and rubbed, and soaked, and steame(, 
according to the complaint that she believed ws 
affecting her at the time. She spent her leisure 
in reading the papers that advertised quacks aud 
their nostrums; and she ran, day or night, tos 
new cases of sickness, as a child would after the 
dancing bears. 

She looked like an ordinary woman drawn ott 
to twice her length and half the proper thicknes 
I had heard of all this, but was surprised 
day to receive a call from her. a 

“Pye heard you was fond o’ plants, ma’all 
she said. 

“Yes, very fond of them.” 

“So be I, ma’am. I have a great respect {ot 
them on account of the sarvice they render 
human natur’. My belief is, that when the Lav 
made the trees, and flowers, and yarbs, He ma* 
some particular one good for every complail! 
that was to come in fashion in times to tom 
And when He’s been so massiful to us, it’s avid 
to think how them villanous marcury doctors 
turn their backs on the innocent things o 
grows, and give poor sufferin’ creturs min 
p’ison! They ought to be tried and convict’ 
quartered and hung!” she exclaimed, with mu 
spirit. a 





“LT came only for thy good,” continued Rachel. | 

| “You can do me no good,” was the low, almost | 
harsh rejoinder. 

“T can speak to thee of God.’ 

“I don’t believe in God.” 
| “Thee will, perhaps, if thee will hear me.” 
“O, don’t! Go away! You have my mother’s 
| voice. My mother! This would kill her if she 


knew.” | 


| physicians.” 


“But there are poisonous plants,” I said, 
they are often given us in small quantities! 


“Well, ma’am, they oughtn’t to be! And i 
folks would be their own doctors, as I be, thes 
wouldn’t be cheated that way. But 1 did’ 
come here to talk ‘medicine,’ but about fiowe* 
Would you like to buy a master-big ivy 3° 
hanging-pot, and a great coronation pink i i 
blow, and two fine geraniums?” ee 
“Yes, if you will sell them at a fair price. 
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MAY 7, 1874. 


“Well, that-I will; for money I must have. 
My husband is a good sort of a man—in his way, 
_pbut he never see one sick day in his whole life, 
and he haint no sympathy with sick folks. 

*“{ ]ike his providin’ and he likes my cookin’, 
put on the medicine question we can’t agree; and 
[can’t get half the money I want to keep me up; 
[have such a ‘gone’ feelin’ here all the time;” 
and she laid her hand on her heart. “I expect 
nothing but Pll die some day!” 

“No doubt.” 

“And then he'll be sorry.” 

“Perhaps so. What do you ask for the flowers 
you mention ?”* 

“ “Only just enough to keep soul and body to 
gether till Tean bring my husband round. Three 
dollars.” 

“fll give you four dollars.” 

“9, thank you. That will supply me with 
‘tannics, and a gross of Life-Givin’ Pills that I 
need dreadfully just now. I shall have to wait 
for ‘Thompson’s Bitters,’ and ‘Liver Corrector,’ 
and ‘Tinctur’ of Immortality,’ till berry-time, 
and earn them pickin’.” 

“But, my good woman, I[ should think you 
would kill yourself!’ I said. 

“That’s just what he says; but you see I’m 
alive, and able to out-work you. But he and I 
have just had a few words on the question; and 
as I heered you was a remarkable larned woman, | 
and knew botomy, and groology, and lectricity, 


man in middle life appeared at the open window, ; 
and asked if Mrs. Watkins were there. 

“T be!’’ responded the lady, in sepulchral tones; | 
and with a touch of irony she added, ‘‘Can J do 
any thing for you, Mr. Watkins?” 

“Come, come along home, mother!”’ said the 
good-natured man, smiling and winking at us. 
“There’s somebody at our house you'll be glad to 
see.” 

“Massy, there isn’t a pie in the house! 
is it?” 

“Well, it’s a new patent medicine peddler in a 
red wagon, with a gold eagle and a pheenix rising 
out of somebody’s ashes on it. He says the 
storekeepers for ten miles round sent him here, 
and told him if he could get your custom he’d be 
made, and could live on that alone! 

“Come; when I heard you had gone to sell 
your plants, I thought you’d be selling the chil- 
dren next; so I was just starting down street to 
give you the money you wanted, when this fel- 
low came flaming along. Come, now, and buy, 
and take all you want; though we’ve got an old 
brick oven now full of cod-liver oil and other 
stuff that’s gone out of fashion at our house!” 

“Has this man got ’lectric pills, father?” asked 
the infatuated woman. “The paper says the 
queen took them, and they burnt up all her com- 
plaints.’ 

“We'll ask him,” replied the kind man. And 
then the two walked off together, apparently on 


Who 


and all them things; and I wanted to know and | good terms, 


converse with you, as well as to sell you them 
pots. You’re just come down from the city. | 
Have you heard of this new medicine that makes 
folks all over ag’in inside ?”’ 
“No,” I said, laughing; “is there such a one” | 
“Yes, the papers says so; and there’s more than 
adozen women that’s put their names to it, and 
‘most swore that it made them all over new 
ag’in!” 
“Maybe they never did swear that.” 


~@>——_—_—- 


For the Companion. 


CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS.| 


A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


CHAPTER V. 


The “Devil-Fish’”’*--A Struggle for Life—The 


Carpenter with his Broadaxe—We shake 
off the Monster—The Savages steal upon 


“OQ, yes, they must. The doctor that makes it | us—The Muskets stand us in good stead. 


come from the college in London; and of course ! 
he wouldn’t lie; and if he did, them women’s | 
husbands would sue him for breach o’ promise— 
no, for slander, or some such crime.” | 

“Maybe there are no such women in the world 
as those he names,” | 

“That can’t be, for he gives street and number 
in Liverpool and London.” 

“Probably there are no such streets or numbers 
there.’ 

“Massy! How unbelievin’ you be! You’re 
just like him. This morning I asked him for 
five dollars to get half-a-dozen bottles of ‘Thomp- 
son’s Bitters’ (you get a bottle thrown in so), and 
hewouldn’t give it to me. I knew he had fifteen 
dollars in his pocket then. 

“You promised, John,’ said J, ‘to love, cherish 
and obey me.’ 

“Tf didn’t,’ says he. 

“You did!’ says I. 

“Not a bit of it,’ says he. 


“ve 





“Yes, that I did,’ says he. 

““Then provide meditine,’ says I. 

“‘No, I wont,’ says he. 

“Why not?’ says I. 

“Because I never promised to provide ropes, 


horrazors, nor pills, for you to kill yourself with,’ | 


says he. 


should die! For, don’t you believe, the night 
afore I set a box on ’em by my bed, as I was tak- 
in’ a course; and I coughed, and reached out to 
get some medicate plums that I use to soothe my 
throat; and bein’ half asleep, I emptied them 
pills into my mouth and chawed ’em up afore I 
knew what they was! It seems as if I taste ’em 
how, 

“‘Eh!’ he screamed; and he thought I’d swal- 
lowed a bottle of hot drops; but when he see 
what it was, he laughed enough to kill himself, 
and says, ‘I hope this’ll be the end o’ your takin’ 
medicine by night!’ Well, them pills ran me 
nigh down to the borders of the grave; and I 
needed ‘Tine, 0’ Tal.,’? as I call the ‘Tincture of 
Immortality,’ to keep me up. And he wouldn’t 
buy it for me.” 

“I don’t know as I blame him,” said I. 

“Why, how hard-hearted some women is!” 
sighed the medicine-eater. “They say there’s a 
man that gives ’lectral pills up to Boston, and 
that, after you’ve taken ’em two weeks, if you 
80 into a dark room, you look like a fire woman. 
And this fire that the pills kindles inside of you 


burns up all your diseases, and leaves only the | 


pure parts that can’t hold no disease. 

“They do say you can read by the light-of one 
that takes em reg’lar! If I could only get money 
fnough to go up to Boston and buy a gross 0’ 


boxes, I feel as if it would add years and years | bloom. may form some idea of these suckers. : 
from this long arm like the blossoms from the plant, only 


to mny life, so’t I could bring up my own children, 
place o' leavin’ "em to a step-mother.” 
Just at this juncture a pleasant, rosy-cheeked 


| lasses. 





| 
| 


| 





“It’s a dav’l fish!” the carpenter shouted. 
a | Inthe affright of the moment, we quite forgot the 
You promised to provide for me,’ says I. | canoes and savages with their torches. 


We leaped to our feet and grasped after the cut- 


I could not shake it off. It clung. 
It seemed to grasp my clothes, and lifted them 
from my skin with a hideous, creeping sensation! I 


seized it with both hands and wrenched at it with | 
. j all my strength. 
“When he said the word ‘pills,’ I thought I| 


Horror! a score of mouths, with 
sharp teeth, lay hold of my hands and my wrists. 
They bit and sucked at once; and as I struggled, 
more of them seized my arms and legs. I was pow- 
erless, and a sense of numbness crept over my whole 
body. 


* Devil-fish, Ink-squid, Cuttle-fish, are names given by 
sailors to a gigantic creature of the mollusk species of 
marine animals. It can hardly be termed a sentient crea- 
ture, like the shark or the walrus. It has neither feet 
nor fins. From one end of its huge, bulbous body there 
protrude ten flexible, plant-like arms, each furnished 


prey. 

These creatures sometimes attain an enormous size. In- 
stances have been reported where they have successfully 
attackedand wrecked Chinese junks and fishing-boats. 
In the Indian and Chinese seas 
squid is of no uncommon occurrence. 





been troubled by them. 
tion Bay were attacked by one. 


One of the pieces left in the boat measured nineteen feet 


in length. 


sixty feet. 


nent naturalist: 





with serrated margins. 


| what resembling that of a hawk or a parrot. 


| ference, except at the broad part near the base. 
are slender and acute. 
hundred and sixty suckers, the largest of which form tw« 


regular, alternating rows of twelve, and are about an 


' inch in diameter. 
Any one who has seen the beautiful plant, Digitalis, ir 


| they are not so deep. These suckers have little teeth al 
| around their edges which fasten closely upon théir prey 
| and must cause, with their suction power, a most painfu 
; wound, 






THE YOUTH’S 


Something—a heavy black cable it seemed | 
| like—had fallen across my left shoulder and back! 


with scores of “suckers” or “mouths” for grappling its 


an adventure with a large 


Quite recently the fishermen about Newfoundland have 
‘Two men in a boat in Concep- 
The creature threw two 
long arms across the boat, both of which were cut off. 


he men estimated the whole length of this 
arm at forty feet, and the entire length of the monster at 


A’ smaller individual, also captured on the Newfound- 
land coast, and now preserved in alcohol in the zoological 
collection at Yale College, is thus described by a promi- 


“The body proper is over seven feet long and between 
five and six feet in cirenmference. The eight short arms 
are each six feet long, tapering to acute, slender tips, and | 
each bears about one hundred large bell-shaped suckers 
The head, which is surrounded 
by the arms, is furnished with a hard, horny beak, some- 


| There are two long arms, besides the eight short ones, 
which make ten in all that this strange monster of the 
| deep is furnished with. These long arms measure twenty- ; 
four feet in length, and two and a half inches —- | der at it. I could cry myself if I dared to. 
e tips 

Each of these long arms bears one 


hey hang 


COMPANION. 
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“Help, Ned!” I gasped. “It’s choking me! It’s 
strangling me!’ 

But Ned was in no condition to come to my rescue. 
Two of those terrible arms were griping him. He 
had reached a cutlass; and as he struggled, he 
hewed and hacked at them. Iheard his quick, pain- 
ful breath, as the mouths tore at his flesh and his 
clothes; and I heard scores of these other mouths 
clutching and plucking at the wood-work of the 
boat, which trembled under our feet and felt as if ! 
aground on rocks! | 

“We're lost, Jemmy. It’s a sea-serpent!’’ Ned | 
cried out, despairingly. | 

And indeed we should have been lost, we could 
never have got clear but for the carpenter. He had | 

satin the bow. None of the arms had grappled him. 
He jumped up, broadaxe in hand—and either in- | 
stinctively, or as is more probable, from some tran- | 
sient gleam of reason—chopped at the black arms of | 
the monster. 

At every stroke he shouted wildly; but every | 
stroke severed an arm and cut deeply into the gun- 
wale. He struck, and on a sudden the hungry 
mouths relaxed their benumbing hold of my hands. 

| The great clammy arm fell off my body and tum- 
bled into the bottom of the boat. 

But the side of the boat was still within the mon- 
ster’s clutch. I saw the cutlass-blade gleam in the 
starlight. Ned had got free and was laying stroke 
after stroke on its great wriggling body. The car- 


brother Lionel was never really unkind to me, only 
a little overbearing. It was seeing how my father 
doted on him, I suppose, which made me envious, 
But my mother was a dear, affectionate lady; and I 
often think that I was her favorite child. When I 
left home to go to Rugby two years ago, she kissed 
me again and again, 2ad made me promise to do 
well. ‘I will be your friend, Ned,’ she said. ‘Do 
not feel envious of Ony.’ 

“There were tears in her eyes, as Isaw. My mother 
is a very beautiful woman, Jemmy. And this is how 
Ihave kept my promise to her. Yes, I am served 
right. And if it were not for the tears my dear 
mother would shed, I would die here, as I deserve 
to, without a word of complaint. But we may get 
away yet.” 

A distant gleam ef light, far away to the east, and 
in the direction of the little islands we had left, 
caught our attention. Then another and another 
flashed out till more than a score were twinkling. 

“The savages!’ Ned exclaimed. They've come 
back in force to attack us‘”” 

Ned at once resumed his oar and began sceulling 
again. Lrowed steadily. 

“We've got a good start,” Ned said. 
not venture off so far from land.” 

As we plied the oars, we saw the lights moving 
about the islets. The Indians were plainly searching 
for us. 

An hour passed. The night was advancing. 


“They may 





penter still shouting excitedly, swung his axe. 
blows gave back a dull sound. 
Catching up a musket, I struck with the butt of it. 


| 

The stroke rebounded slightly from the formless | pitch considerably. 
| 
| 


mass as from a leather cushion. Still another arm 
was raised and fell across the boat. 
cut it off. 

Then we seemed to fall free of the creature and 


floated apart from it. 


Ned instantly 


; “Take your oars, Jemmy!”’ Ned exclaimed, look- 
i ing behind us. “Paddle off, if you can!” 

| My hands and wrists were bleeding profusely. 
They smarted and burned; but I could still use them 
| and took my seat on the thwart. As I turned, I saw 
torches not a hundred yards away! 

The red glare lit up the water around them. 
There were three canoes, in each of which were two 
or three savages. One in each canoe held a blazing 
torch anda spear. The others were paddling. They 
were all standing up. 

The torch-bearer held the blaze high over his head, 
and they were all peering through the gloom, 
towards where we lay. They had heard the carpen- 
ter’s shouts and the sound of our fight with the dev- 
il-fish. 

Ned crept past me into the stern. The muskets 
lay there across the water-butt. He took up one 
and aimed across the cask. 

“Pull away, Jemmy,” he whispered, 
not see us, it is so dark.”’ 

I could but barely make the heavy boat crawl, 
alone. But the savages were advancing only slowly 
and with great caution, for they had not yet espied 
us. 

Thus we moved forward for several minutes. We 
might, perhaps, have crept away from them, even 
then. The carpenter had sat looking at the lights in 
silence. We did not even dare to speak to caution 
him, or bid him keep whist. His wandering wits 
were still at fault. 

On a sudden he sang out, “Ahoy, there, ye fire- 
eyed darbies!”’ 

There was an instant’s dead silence, then a loud 
whoop from the canoes; and the savages began pad- 
dling furiously forward. 

Ned did not hesitate a moment. 

“Steady, Jemmy!” he said. “Keep her going.” 

Then he fired. A bright flush lit up the water. 
We could not tell whether he hit any of the savages. 


“They may 





ery of whoops and yells was raised. Without an in- 
stant of delay, Ned fired another and another of the 
muskets, and then discharged his pistol. Down went 
the other torches, either from the bullets or to pre- 
vent our taking aim. Soon we heard the sounds of 
their paddles. 

“They’re making off,’ Ned said, after watching a 
few moments. He then took an oar and began 
sculling, standing up in the stern; the other oar we 
had lost overboard in our struggle with the cuttle- 
fish. 

For an hour he toiled steadily. The carpenter sat 
quiet now. Occasionally he would start and mutter 
to himself, but oftener he groaned as if in pain or 
mental distress. 

After a time Ned drew in his oar and sat down 
beside me on the thwart. About us was the waste 
and silence of the ocean. ‘Alone, alone, all, all 
alone,” with night and the vast, inhospitable soli- 
tudes of the sea on every hand! 

“Have you thought of home any, Jemmy ?’’ Ned 
said to me at length. 

I was that moment thinking of home and of my 
mother’s face as she bade me good-by, and of my lit- 
tle brother who cried to go with me, now all so far 
away, with little prospect of ever seeing them again. 
The tears would come when Ned asked me that. 
Unmanly as it was, 1 could not help it. 
| Well, cry it out, Jemmy,” Ned said, not unkind- 
jly. “You will feel all the better forit. Idon’twon- 
But 











somebody must keep up courage. 
»| “T left a good home, too, Jemmy,” Ned continued, 
| after a little while; “and I am served right and well 


| enough, I do suppose. But it is hard to have an 


1 nothing. 


1 
| marked, after a few moments of silence. 


The | 


One of the torches fell into the sea; and a great out- | 


Presently the wind began to blow. At first wo 

| searcely noticed it, we were watching the distant 

lights so intently. But ere long the boat began to 

A smart chop sea was getting on. 

“T’m afraid we are going to have a gale, Jemmy!” 

said Ned, with an apprehensive glance at the height- 
ened swells. 


—_——_tor 
For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
THE FREEDMAN’S HOSPITAL. 





It isa long lane that has no turning, they say, so 
yesterday I turned out of a long lane of resolutions, 
and set my face towards the Freedman’s Iospital, of 
which I had heard so much since the war. I will 
confess, however, that my determination was some- 
what quickened by the advent of Aunt Modus, an 
old Massachusetts lady, who has been airing her 
quaint New England ways and sayings among us 
Washingtonians, not to speak of her dress, which is 
plain to the verge of forlornness, or her voice, which 
is loud to the extreme of deafening her nearest 
neighbors. 

The old lady never expected to come to Washing- 
ton, but several thousand dollars having been left 
her by a deceased relative, she was electrified suffi- 
| ciently to commence her travels, which may eventu- 
ate in Alaska or Central Africa, for all I can say. 
Her ambition is boundless. 

A day of blue sky, golden sunshine and slightly 
moist sidewalks was that in which we sect out. If 
Aunt Modus had been going to the top of the Hima- 
layas, she could not have taken more precaution ; 
rubbers of the squarest cut, a couple of shawls, a pa- 
per-bag of sandwiches, a bottle of milk in her pock- 
et, and sufficient camphor and smelling-salts to 
guard against infection. 

“You never know,” she said, oracularly, “you nev- 
er know what danger you may be going into ina 
new place. Therefore the Lord gives us sense to 
provide against emergencies. I’m afraid of hospi- 
tals.” 

Our first duty was to find the chaplain and his wife. 
They were out. This was just what Aunt Modus 
said she had expected, so she for one was not disap- 
pointed. A handsome, competent-looking colored 
woman took our cards, and on hearing us say that 
we regretted not to be. able to look round, she re- 
sponded briskly ,— 

“You shall see every thing. 
myself.” 

“Well, now, that’s so kind of you!” exclaimed 
Aunt Modus. “I s’pose there’s no typhoid, small- 
pox or yellow fever here,” and she whipped out her 
smelling-salts with one hand, finding some difficulty 
in managing her “umbrell” and shawls. 

“Bless your heart, we haven’t any fevers. 
are mostly old or rheumatic,” was the reply. 

“Tell ’em potatoes is the sovereignest remedy,” 
said Aunt Modus; “acouple in their pockets, or a 
handful o’ horsechestnuts. I know, I’ve had it in 
every j’int of my”. but by this time the matron 
| matron had drawn on her sun-bonnet, and was out- 


I'll take you round 


Folks 








older brother who has every thing, when you have side in the hall. 


| “Gracious massy!” exclaimed Aunt Modus, at 
y 


; “No, Jeminy, I ought not to say that,’’ Ned re- sight of the dispensary, and the small chapel and 
“My | the doctor’s office. 
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“You’re right pleasant here, but don’t you git 
sick of the smell of drugs?” was her first ques- 
tion, as we were introduced to the spruce-look- 
ing doctor. 

“O, thatis our bouquet,” he answered, politely, 
to which she responded with a stare so comical 
the poor man of medicine and French had to turn 
away, to gaze upon the agreeable view from the 
windows. Another moment and we were cross- 
ing the yard. All the superannuated old negroes 
had their hats off in a trice. Aunt Modus nod- 
ded like some benign duchess, though I am sor- 
ry to say that immediately after she took a lib- 
eral supply of smelling-salts, which detracted 
somewhat from the grace of her manner. 

One old man, whose white wool towered up in 
three separate hillocks, was busily kicking the 
fence behind him and quite as active in bobbing 
his welcome to the visitors. 

“What is he doing?’ asked Aunt Modus, rath- 
er disposed to hurry. 

“O, he is only trying to stop,’’ was the ma- 
tron’s reply. “He has a nervous affection of the 


muscles of the legs, and when he gets agoing he 
can’t stop himself, so he has to lean against 
something till his feet walk themselves out.” 

The poor old man smiled cheerfully, mopped 
his moist forehead with a red handkerchief, and 
presently his motions grew less vigorous. 
not describe how ludicrous it was. 


I can- 





exceedingly with that inward light no painter’s | rectly into one of her transports; “but it’s a lit- 
Her very face was a sun- | 


pencil could catch. 
beam. Even Aunt Modus laughed till her quaint 
black bonnet shook. I laughed; everybody near 
her was smiling save a poor blind creature al- 
ways in pain, whose hopeless face was a sad con- 
trast to this merry, dimpled creature. 

Next to her was a young, stupid-looking girl 
with a hanging lip, a bit of a babe on her knee, 
about which Aunt Modus asked all sorts of mat- 
ter-of-fact questions, till the mother fairly scowled 
at her, at which she suddenly bethought herself 
of the smelling salts, and spasmodically tucked 
a ham-sandwich into the baby’s fat fingers. 

At one window, the sunshine pouring all over 
her, sat Aunt Chloe, quite willing to talk of her 
“hebenly home” by the hour, and to whom Aunt 
Modus confided some of her choicest receipts. 

On a bed, ninety years old, Aunt Car’line 
“hoped de ladies was well. I’s jest par’lyzed on 
de lef’ side; and so you'll excuse me, ladies, if 
I’s in disabilities. Toder side aint good for 
much,” she added, “I’s jes’ like a par o’ old 
scissors, ef one-half wont cut what’s de use of de 
oder half? But I’s got heaps o’ treasures up in 
glory. Yes, tanks to my gracious Mas’er, dar 
wont he no par’lyzed old bodies dar. We’ll all 
be bright and shining souls.” 

“Are you a Baptist?” asked Aunt Modus, in a 
sympathetic voice. 

“No, missus, I’s a Virginian mos’ly, dough I’s 
raised in Mississip’,’’ was the lucid reply, and 
with the matron, I made a precipitate retreat 
from that corner, leaving Aunt Modus trying to 
explain, like the “heathen Chinee,’’ though she 
never told me whether her efforts were crowned 
with success. 

“Perhaps Aunt Mary will sing for you,” said 
the matron, as we faced a pensive old African, 
whose great luminous eyes, full of a dreamy 
splendor, might have been coveted by many a 
white beauty. 

“My singin’ days is mos’ly over,” was the re- 
joinder; “de lips what used to make music wid 
me is all still forebber, but I'll give de ladies de 
best dat I can;” and in one of the most thrilling 
voices I ever heard, she sang,— 

“Dars de river of gold, 
And dar is de silver boat, 


A rockin’ along de shinin’ tide, 
And my sister is sittin’ at de side, 





Ushered into a long hall through which the 
sunshine streamed through six long windows, 
east and west, we came upon a collection of 
aunties, the oldest of whom rejoiced in the at- 
tainment of her one hundredth year. 

Aunt Modus stood appalled before this wrin- 
kled, doubled up, shrivelled and black assem- 
blage of humanity. Her sympathies were en- 
listed. She began to talk, their black tongues 
were quite as garrulous as her own; and such a 
relation of histories!—old pains, miseries, swelled 
fingers, last year’s fevers and sprains, and all 
manner of grievances as were poured into her pa- 
tient ears. Metaphorically speaking, we were 
obliged to tear her away; but at the side of the 
centennarian she planted herself, 

“T never saw anybody a hundred years old,” 
she said, firmly, “and I’m going to talk with 
her.”’ 

The old negress nodded her white head viva- 
ciously. 

“How much you must remember!” exclaimed 
Aunt Modus. 

“T's done forgot more’n most people knows, 
I s’pect,’”’ was the sage reply. 

“Did you ever see Gen. Washington ?”’ 

“Mos’ likely; done fought in de las’ war, 
didn’t he?” 

Aunt Modus held up her hands in holy horror. 

“Don’t you know he was the father of your 
country ?”’ 

“Well, I specs dem’s one o’ de tings I’s forgot. 
I's pas’ a hundred,” with dignity; “you go along,” 
she added, childishly. 

“Wont you shake hands with me?” asked 
Aunt Modus. ‘You belong to a poor, persecuted 
race.”’ 

“Guess I’longs to as good a family as you does; 
go ’long, poor white,” and the dame of a hundred 
actually turned her back upon Massachusetts. 











Aunt Modus was speechless as we left the place. | 
Groups of blacks of all ages, sunning them- 
selves! Such whimsical faces, such dull, heavy, | 
expressionless countenances! Not a whit higher | 
than the brute, and yet stamped in their pitiful | 
ignorance with a something that spoke of di- | 

vinity. 

Up stairs into. another hall, and there in the 
first cot “Laughing Jenny” met our vision. <A | 
girl of eight or ten, with a bright, handsome 
face, great shining eyes, two rows of teeth like 
pearls. Her history was soon told,—‘“‘Has to be 
fed and tended just like a baby; never spoke a 
word in her life; lies there just so.” 

” meant the most radiant face, the 
most angelic expression, no idiocy, but beautiful 


“Just so, 





And away she float, she float. 
We’s a gwine over de yellow sand, 
And we’s stop at de steps of de shinin’ land, 
For my Lord and Mas’er is on de shore, 
We wont nebber leave Him any more. 

O de riber of gold, 

O de silver boat, 
And we’ll neber die no more, no more. 


“O dar’s de river of gold, 
And dar is de silver boat, 
A rockin’ along de shinin’ tide, 
An’ my brudder is sittin’ at de side, 
And away he float, he float.” 

Even Aunt Modus’ New England eyes, gray as 
her native rocks, and almost as hard as their 
granite, dropped tears, as the wierd, beautiful 
strain so full of the pathos of a race who feel as 
vividly as they express themselves in their poe- 
try, so full of passion and color, rang out on the 
still air. 

“I do declare!” she exclaimed, with a nervous 
movement, “it fairly made my heart ache,’’ and 
in another moment a piece of currency changed 
hands. The negress, with a smile, put the 
money in her bosom, thanking the lady with 
voluble earnestness. 





By the side of the next bed sat a very, very fat 
old negress in a check gown,—blue check seems 
their favorite color,—and lying on the pillow in all 
the glory of spangles and lace, ruffles, and red, 
and blue, and white tarleton, to say nothing of 
ribbons and bows, laid a handsome doll. The 
old lady had just finished dressing it, and now 
sat gazing at it with a countenance expressive of 
supreme satisfaction. She felt all the delight of 
a successful artist. 

“Aunt Lindy dresses dolls,” said the matron; 
“don’t you think she displays a good deal of 
taste?”’ 

“OQ, beautiful!’ cried Aunt Modus, going di- 
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tle too fashionable to suit me, a little too many 
laces and gewgaws. Now if you’d take off the 
red necklace, and the blue scarf, and the yellow 
shoulder-knots, and the green shoes, don’t you 
think it would look a good deal more sensible?” 

“Dat ar woman aint got no fine taste, she 
aint,” I heard the discomfited negress mutter, as 
we left her, quite disheartened at the severe criti- 
cism of one who had no sympathy for color; “I 
don’t guess she’s ever dressed chillen.”’ 

“T want you to see little Lizzie,”’ said the ma- 
tron; but we must leave the pet of the hospital 
and Uncle Paul for our next, having quite ex- 
hausted the limits of our space in the Compan- 
ion. GARRY Moss. 

Concluded next week. 
—_—_—_—_—_¢+@»——__- -— 
LIVE WELL. 


Never wish for the tarnished wages 
Fraud and lying pay; 
Unto every evil-doer 
Comes the evil day. 
Work the six days, pray all seven, 
Trust the rest to the grace of Heaven. 


He doeth well who doeth his best, 
He doeth well who strives ; 
Noblest efforts sometimes fail,— 
ever noble lives. 
Work the six days, pray all seven, 
Trust the rest to the grace of Heaven. 
Christian at Work. 


—————_—_ - +o - - 
THE SPRING ELECTIONS. 


Elections in this country are like leaves, with 
such regularity do they come and go,—or go off, 
—however greatly they may vary in detail and 
results. Homer says of the leaves, when likening 
the race of man to them, that when those of one 
year depart,— 

“The following spring another race supplies; 
They fall ve, and ive rise.” 

So of our elections. No sooner are those falling 
in the autumn over, than we are in the heat of 
preparation for those which are held long before 
the grass or the violets appear. 

The first State election of 1874 was that in New 
Hampshire, on the 10th of March. The Demo- 
crate supported Mr. Western’ for Governor; the 
Republican candidate was Gen. McCutchins; and 
the Temperance party voted for Dr. Blackman. 
The preparatory contest was not very active, but 
the vote cast was large. The result was a Dem- 
ocratic victory; for, although there was no choice 
of a Governor by the people, the Democratic can- 
didate received the largest number of votes. In 
New Hampshire a majority is still required to 
elect a Governor; consequently the election must 
be made by the Legislature, and as the Demo- 
crats will have a majority in both branches, they 
are certain to place Mr. Western in the executive 
chair. The same gentleman was elected in the 
same way two yearsago. He isa man of good 
character and of excellent ability, and enjoys 
the esteem of both parties. 

The Rhode Island election took place on the 1st 
of April. The Democrats saw fit not to nominate 
a State ticket, but the Temperance men had a can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor. The Republicans 
had no difficulty in electing Gov. Howard, there 
being hardly any opposition, and the Legislature 
is also strongly Republican. 

The election in Connecticut has been the most 
interesting political event of the year thus far. 
It took place on the 6th of April, and resulted 
in the greatest Democratic victory that has 
been won in New England for many years. Gov. 
Ingersoll, the candidate of the Democrats, was 
re-elected by a majority of almost 1900, while 
his plurality over Mr. Harrison, the Republican 
candidate, was over 6700. There was a Temper- 
ance party in Connecticut also, which cast nearly 
5000 votes. The Democrats carried both branch- 
es Of the Legislature by large majorities; and 
they will thus be enabled to elect a United States 
Senator in place of Mr. Buckingham, whose term 
expires next year. We believe that no Democrat- 
ic Senator has been elected from any New Eng- 
land State for more than fifteen years. 





but the uniform success of the Democrats jg one 
of the signs of the times which interest POliticians 
of every degree, 


—__—_—__+o+—_—__— 
WEATHER PROPHESY, 


There is no better illustration of the superio,, 
ity of our knowledge to that of former ting, 
than the introduction of a measure of certains, 
and of science into our predictions of the weather 
There have always been “weather-wise” people 
The wizards and witches of ancient times, y}, 
used to sell gales and breezes to superstitigy, 
sailors, often showed marvellous skill in fos, 
telling the weather; and sometimes their skil] 
procured for them the undesirable honor of ty 
ing burned at the stake, or of being hanged 
inconveniently high gallows. Yet the poor cr, 
tures had done no more than turn their know), 
edge to account, and their knowledge was x. 
quired by long observation and study of tip 
signs of the sky. 

Some seamen have the same power of forety|. 
ing the weather. Columbus once predicts, 
when he was in the West Indies, that a gre 
storm was at hand, though at the time th 
weather was most beautiful. He asked for sha. 
ter in a port which he had discovered, and which 
belonged to a town he had himself founded, anj 
he urged that a fleet that was about to sail fo 
Spain should remain at anchor for a few days, 
But his enemies would neither listen to his ai. 
vice, nor allow him to enter the harbor. He ob. 
tained shelter elsewhere. The fleet sailed, ani 
was totally destroyed by one of the most violent 
tempests ever known even in the tropics. 

A story is told of an old American sea-captaip, 
whose vessel was at anchor below Canton, wher 
ships employed in the Chinese trade used to lis 
before the Celestial Empire had opened its ports 
to foreign commerce. This captain began w 
make vigorous preparation for a storm, whe 
the weather was uncommonly fair. This a 
tracted attention, and because he was a very oli 
sailor, other shipmasters followed his example, 
They had hardly completed their preparations 
when a terrible typhoon broke upon them ani 
destroyed thousands of lives and much property, 
The ships that had made ready for a storm & 
caped destruction, and their captains united in 
giving a “testimonial” to the old Yankee, in the 
shape of a gigantic silver teapot. It turned out 
that the old gentleman had been warned of tle 
coming danger by a severe attack of rheum- 
tism, which to him always announced a huri- 
cane. 

But the weather wisdom of to-day is purdy 
the result of science. Certain information ob 
tained from many stations, and conveyed by té- 
egraph to one central station, enables the 
ceiver not only to know what is the weather all 
over the country, but what the weather is to lk. 
Our own government has undertaken the work 
of collecting and distributing such informatio 
for the benefit of commerce. It is not yet dou 
so thoroughly and so accurately as it will be by- 
and-by, when more stations shall have been & 
tablished, when a larger area shall have bee 
covered by observers, and when further facts ia 
the science of meteorology shall have been dis 
covered. Yet even now the daily “probabilities” 
are read and believed in by hundreds of thow 
sands of persons, and in most cases the “probe 
bilities” are correct. 

This enterprise has already had a great effet 
on the health and comfort of the people as well 
as on commerce. It saves vessels, cargoes ad 
lives. We cannot make the weather or contr 
it, but we can arrange our business so as to sil 
fer the least inconvenience or loss, if we oly 
know what the weather is to be. 


+o 





SETTING OUT PLANTS. 
Last week we showed our young readers hor 
plant the seeds of flowering plants. To-day we Wil 
write about another kind of garden plants calle! 





We have mentioned all the States that have 
held clections during the present year. There 
have, however, been a number of local elections 


in cities, in which the Democrats have been gen- | 


erally successful. Many ascribe the victories 
they have won, not so much to public confidence 
in the Democrats, as to certain facts which they 
regard as indications of an early breaking up of 
both the present great parties, and the formation 
of new ones. It is certain that the Republicans 
are not, and were not, united, and that they did 
not work for success with the spirit they once dis- 
played. A beaten party always tries to find a 
reason for the defeat. The Republicans assign as 
the reasons of their recent failures the withdrawal 
of a great number of temperance men, the care- 
lessness of many in failing to vote and the party 
treason of others. We do not attempt to decide 


what is the secret of the result of these elections, | 





“bedding plants.” These are small plants that a 
| Set out in flower-beds. The florists grow themi 
| tiny pots, and have them for sale and ready tos 
| out at this time of the year. 

If you live near a florist and can go to the place 
and pick these out fer yourself, the best way will & 
to take a shallow basket with a fiat bottom. Gott 
in the afternoon, so that the plants may be brought 
home and set out just befare dark. 

At the green-house you will find a bewildering 
riety of plants. Out of the multitude of them only 
a very few are really useful. First decide ¥bY 
plants you want. If you wish to make a fine show 
in your garden, and do not care much whether )% 
cut any for the house or not, select such plants # 
the verbena, dahlia, the nasturtium and the colets, 
or plants with colored leaves. If you wish flowers 
every day, and hope to cut a little bunch to puto” pa 
supper table, you should take the heliotrope, the 
rose, carnations, feverfew, and perhaps some of the 
double geraniums. These plants have flowers - 
will keep for several days after they are cut,™ 
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with care they can be made to flower nearly all sum- 


mit your garden is small, or you do not care to spend 
much money, take only one or two plants, say one 
carnation, one heliotrope and a tea rose. Perhaps 
you think that three little plants like these will hard- 
ly give enough flowers to fill a tea-cup, much less a 
good-sized flower vase. Well, you may not have 
large quantities of flowers, but you will have the 
yery best flowers that are raised in any garden, 
Quality counts for more than quantity in flowers. 
Were you to buy a single tea rose at a city flower 
store you would find that a higher price would be 
asked for it than for a whole handful of common 
flowers. A slender glass vase with one rose anda 
bit of geranium-leaf is far more choice and tasteful 
than a pitcher full of hollyhocks, or a bushel of sun- 
flowers. 

In buying the plants, take them out of the pots and 
let the florist allow what the pots are worth on the 
pill. Pack the plants in the basket with damp moss 
round the roots and then take them home. Make a 
small hole in the soft soil with the hand and set them 
gently in it, so that they will stand in the ground 
just as they did in the pots. Give each plant at least 
two feet of clear space all about it, and finish the 
work with a gentle showering from a watering-pot. 

If there is no florist in reach, it is very easy to get 
the plants by mail. Fifty cents will buy the three 
plants, or the carnation or the heliotrope can be 
bought for fifteen cents each, and they can be sent 
you, if you are within reasonable distance. If you 
cannot do any thing more, get one good rose bush. 
Then you may have rosebuds, and what can be finer 
or more beautiful ? 


FOWL SYMPATHY. 


There is an authentic story of a large flock of swal- 
lows that revenged a wrong committed on two of 
their number. A pair of wrens had driven out these 
two swallows from a nest, and had usurped posses- 
sion. The injured ones twittered their complaints 
to associates, and after a short conference the 
whole company began to take up mud in their bills 
from the street and continued to work till they had 
plastered up the entrance to the nest, and buried 
the guilty wrens in alivingtomb. This curious in- 
cident showed a power of talking—in swallow lan- 
guage—and a power of sympathy and of planning to 
work together. 

Acase of sympathy without the talking and plan- 
ning happened recently in Newton, Mass. Some 
pet hens and pigeons are fed together daily, and 
have become good friends and well acquainted. 
One day a cat sprang from a place of ambush on the 
pigeons, and seized one in its claws. The pigeon 
struggled hard to escape and flapped its wings in ter- 
ror, but in vain. Its doom was sure, if unhelped. 
Help came from an unexpected source. The hens 
looked on in surprise at the suddenness of attack, 
but, at length, as if comprehending the situation, 
two roosters and three or four hens rushed at the 
eat,and by vigorous pecking, compelled it to give up 

the prey and take to its heels in self-defence. Be- 
fore a spectator, who saw the whole scene, could 
reach the spot, the pigeon was free and had flown to 
his house, 





——~ -- ++ -——__—. 
A PRAYING INSECT, 
An insect of the grasshopper species has long had 
a good reputation which he does not deserve. By 
the old Greeks, many centuries ago, he was called 
“mantis,” which means a prophet or diviner. By 
the French he is named “the preacher,” and in Eng- 
lish is known by the name of the “praying insect.” 
In Africa, also, he is venerated, and by some tribes 
worshipped. 
He is three or four inches long, and when he raises 
head and breast, at right angles with his body, and 
clasps the joints of his front legs, he looks precisely 
like one kneeling in prayer. In this position he 
often remains for hours together, without visible 
motion. It is no wonder he has received the name. 
But he is any thing but devout in his habits, for, un- 
like other grasshoppers, he is carnivorous and de- 
structive, eating even his own species. In the ap- 
parent posture of prayer, he is only on the lookout 
fora dinner, and when his prey comes, his praying 
ends, 


A CORRECTION, 





A story was published in the Companion of March 
%6th, entitled “The Clairvoyant.” It was written by 
one of our most valued contributors, and was found- 
ed upon facts that transpired in another State. The 
name of the principal character in the story—Mrs. 
Bibber—was a fictitious one, and purely a chance se- 
By one of those singular co- 
incidences, however, that sometimes occur in hu- 
man affairs, the name is also that of a Boston clair- 
voyant, who advertises in our local papers. Itis but | in bate oe ae 
justice to this lady to say that neither the writer of 
the article, nor the editors of the Companion, knew 
any thing of her personally or professionally, until 
after the appearance of the story. The deceptions 
pictured by our contributor are therefore in no way 
For this reason we es- 
teem it not merely an act of courtesy, but an act of 


lection by the writer. 


to be associated with her. 


simple justice that this statement be made. 
———_ +o 
SMOKING EXTRAORDINARY. 


We think we have too much tobacco smoke in our 
country, but in New Guinea they exceed even 
Americans or Germans in the consumption of the 
The Papuans are said to be incorrigible 
smokers. Men, women and children smoke day and ed to strengthen the bonds between the rich and the 
night, ashore and afloat. They raise all their own | 200": 


weed, 


a strange appearance, for they expel the smoke not 
through their mouths but through their nostrils and 
sometimes through theirears. It has alsosuch an 
effect on them that they frequently fall down insen- 
sible. 

There is, however, a reason for theirpractice. The 
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were present. Mrs. Craik, the authoress of “John 
Halifax,”’ was among them. 

The feature of the festival lay in the circumstance 
that each prize given to a boy was accompanied with 
acard entitled “Safety Signals,” under which head- 
ing were ——— quotations from Joseph, Joshua, 
Nehemiah, Sir Edward Parry, Prof. George Wilson 
and Kitto; and the words, ‘Till January, 1881,” fol- 


land of New Guinea is very damp, owing to the in- 
undations of the rivers, and the malaria which con- 
sequently rises from it renders it very unhealthy. 
The people in these parts build their houses two sto- 
ries high, and even the kangaroos, which in Austra- 


trees. 
but have not yet taught the kangaroos, is, therefore, | 


men, at least, if they clothed themselves. For the 


lowed each scholar’s name. 


before the expiration of the above term rp 4 re- 
quired assistance or advice in the matter of chi 
ing a trade, or of being assisted in any way, they 
were to call upon any of the ladies or gentlemen 
lia never do such a thing, have learned to climb the , ote _ SS og and pone _oo 
<3 a tina | they called would do all in their power to further 
The smoking, which the Papuans practice, their interests. 
cards will be carefully kept and 
doubtless intended as an antidote to the malaria. It | time, and the generous donors 0 
would, perhaps, be more effectual in the case of the | faithfully keep their word in the matter. 


It was explained to the boys that if at any time 


00s- 


It may be easily imagined that those 
resented in due 
the prizes will 





male Papuans go perfectly naked, without the least 
shame, declaring that dress is only suitable for the 
women. They wear a chignon, in which they stick 
gay parrot feathers; but they would do better to put 
on some habiliments, for it is believed that clothing, 
even in a hot climate, affords great protection from 
the malaria of swamps. 


——___~@e——————— 


the East to take off the shoes when we should take off 
the hat, except that men never kick off their pedal 
coverings in honor to a lady as we take off our head 
coverings. On the contrary, if an Oriental takes off 
his shoe before one of his wives, it is usually for the 
purpose of chastising her! If you want to be ona 
good footing with the inmates of a house you must 
enter it barefoot. The entrances to the mosques look 
funny, littered with shoes of all sorts and varieties of 
condition, but no one would think of praying with 
his shoes on. As might be expected, the schools are 
the places where the custom of unslippering one’s 
self proves most troublesome, as is seen in the fol- 
lowing amusing account: 


But the funniest part is to see the boys when they | 
come out of school and try to find their shoes. 
There will be fifty and of course a hundred shoes, all 
mixed together in one pile. When the school is out 
the boys all make a rush for the door. Then comes 
the tug of war. dozen boys are standing and 
shuffling o1 the pile of shoes, looking down, kicking 
away the her shoes, running their toes into their 
own, stumbling over the kobkobs, and then making 
a dash to get out of the crowd. Sometimes shins will 
be kicked snd hair pulled, and tarbooshes thrown | 
off, and a great screaming follows, which will only | 
cease when the teacher comes with “Asa,” or a stick, | 
and quells the riot. That pile of shoes will have to | 
answer for a good many school-boy fights, and | 
bruised noses, and hard feelings in =. You will | 
wonder how they can tell their own shoes. So do I. | 
And the boys often wear off each other’s shoes by 
mistake or on purpose, and then you will see Selim 
running with one shoe on and one of Ibraham’s in | 
his hand, shouting and cursing Ibraham’s father and 
grandfather until he gets back his lost property.— 
The Women of the Arabs. 


TRUE HEROISM. 
When a woman conquers fear, and masters real 
difficulties and dangers, she deserves to be called a 
heroine. This is infinitely better than screaming, or 
going into hysterics. Here is a good example for 
imitation: 


A brave woman of Boston, who refuses to have 
her name made public, was left in charge of several 
children, and one of them being taken sick, she sum- 
moned a woman servant to carry a prescription to 
an apothecary’s for some medicine, but the servant 
came, frightened out of her wits, saying that there 
was a burglar concealed in a certain closet. The 
woman went straight to the door and said,— 

m3 there is anybody in this closet, let him come 
out. 

Whereupon a big, sinister-looking negro stepped 
forth. The woman then, with the utmost coolness, 
handed him the prescription, saying,— 

“Take this to the nearest apothecary’s and get it 
filled. There is a sick child in the house.” 

The black burglar left without a word. Mean- 
while the woman, who began to feel alittle faint, 
called a neighbor. The latter was about to go to the 
apothecary’s for the medicine, when a clerk called 
with it, saying thata negro had brought the prescrip- 
tion and then disappeared. 








ee 
TEACHERS’ GEOGRAPAY. 

It may comfort hard-workers at school, who don’t 
get on well in study, to know that persons who sup- 
pose they are competent to teach are not infallible, 
and may break down in examination, very much 
like pupils. 


At a teachers’ examination at Elizabeth, N. J., 
held to determine the fitness of a dozen applicants 
for positions in the public schools, it was found that 
out of twenty-five words one applicant spelled ten 
correctly, another spelled three, one or two only 
spelled nearly all, but none spelled every one. The 
examination papers gave suc specimens as ““Man- 
nagery,” “Numonia,” “Paralel,” “‘Nitch,”’ “Belle- 
ta,” “Crecha,” ‘Mischiefous,” “Croqua,” “Scho- 
harry.” The following is a specimen of the result 


Question—Name several of the principal seaport 
towns of the United States. 

Answer—New York, Massachusetts, Maine and 
Florida. 

— would you go from Philadelphia 
to Vienna by water? 

Answer—Delaware River, Delaware Bay, Atlantic 
Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, Pacific Ocean.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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A FEAST OF REAL KINDNESS. 

The English are not so proverbial for versatility, 
and quick, happy expedients, as the Americans, but 
some of their methods of benevolence are ingenious 
and beautiful. 
A graceful thing was recently done for a Sunday 
school in a village on the Clyde, which was calculat- 


It was the New Year’s festival of the school, 





tobacco and they consume it all. They must present | rounding villas 


and many of the wealthy people living in the sur- 


Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 
to be given to the seventy-sive subscribers to the Compan- 
SHOES OFF AND ON. | ion, who send us the largest number of new subscribers 


As is generally known, it is customary throughout | up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, 
Y and includes all new names sent since that month. 


each new name. 


Beautiful and Costly 


PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 
Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty 





Would not be Without 


VEGEHTIN & 
FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. 


The great benefit I have received from the use of VEG- 


ETINE induces me to give my testimony initsfavor. I 
believe it to be not only of great value for restoring the 
health, but a preventive of diseases peculiar to the spring 
and summer seasons 


1 would not be without it for ten times its cost. 
EDWIN TILDEN, 
Attorney and General Agent for Massachusetts of 
the smen’s Life Assurance Company, No, 
49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


VEGETINE 











Purifies the Blood and Restores 


the Health. 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good effects of the VEGETINE are 


| realized immediately after commencing to take it; as de- 
| bility denotes deficiency of the blood, and Vegetine acts 
| directly upon the blood, there is no remedy that will re- 
| store the health from debility like the Vegetine. 
| nourishing and strengthening, purities the blood, regulates 


It is 


! 2 . iets » “y vate: 6 i , 
The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for | the bowels, quiets the nervous system, acts directly upon 


1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, Seven Oc- 


SG ENN iatini inne me obi nanan Wale se baweaeel $535 
1 Fine Piano, Seven Octave, cost.............. $450 
1 Smith American Organ, cost............. $300 
1 Smith American Organ, cost............. 
6 Gold Waltham Watches, Hunting Cases, 


SEMI, 4... cnnwennsarencnnnanecadraneadace $100 | 


0 
ad Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- it ha 
“= ~ x “ 7 V5 ! from general debility caused by overwork, want of slee 
| and proper rest. 


keepers, cost of each 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- | 
KOOPETE, COS OT OREM... «02. ccccccccccceccocscees 860 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- H 
ee SR Re $50 | 
6 Gold Watches, Open Faces, good timekeep- } 
EEE Ev ncxexavcsinasesoveseusannseces $35 | 
12 Silver Waches, Hunting Cases, good time- | 
MGOPOTS, COSC OE GROR. .cccccsccscccccvesecccces R25 | 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
Keepers, cost of each.... 820 
17 Silver Watches, Oper 
keepers, cost of each.... 









The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, | 
has received most gratifying commendation. | 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- | 
ment, from one ot the oldest manufactories in the coun- | 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workinanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 

The two Smith American Parlor Organs.— 
These are from the manutactory of 8S. D. & H. W. Smith. 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manufacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 
The Waitham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish «a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the ogra of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 

the very best quality for the prices named. e warrant 

them good timekeepers—and give our word that the 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 





Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying PREsENT if 
you persevere, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 











Webster’s Common School Dic- 
tionary. 


Webster’s Dictionaries are regarded as the standard au- 
thority in ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITION and PRONUNCIA- 
TION. The Common School Edition should be the com- 
panion of every school-boy and girl who desires to speak 
and define correctly. Among other good things, it con- 
tains Rules for Pronunciation; Rules for Spelling; A List 
of Words Spelled in Two or More Different Ways; A List 
of Scripture Proper Names; Christian Names of Men and 
Women; Modern Biographical Names; Metric System of 
Weightsand Measures; Words and Phrases from Foreign 
Languages. It has been recently revised, contains 400 
pages, and is illustrated with 250 cuts. We offer it for 
sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 95 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion _— 
t 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
Blush 








struction Book) it is 
uite easy to make other 
owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 

nese White, a Rosew 

Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 

ting Pin, Metal Rose- 

leaf Mould,a Brush and 

wat the Instruction Book. 


Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
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| the secretions, and arouses the whole system to action, 
It has never failed in this complaint. 





MARVELLOUS EFFECT. 


$190 Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 
| Dear 


Sir,—I have used the great blood remedy, VEG- 
ETINE, and feel it a duty to acknowledge the great benefit 
sdone me. Inthe spring of the year 1862 I was sick 


I was very weak and much emaciated, 
I tried many remedies without receiving any benefit from 
any of them, until I was persuaded to try Vegetine. Be- 
fore I had taken this one week my improved condition 
gave me renewed hope and courage. I continued to take 
it, every day gaining more strength, until 1 was complete~ 
ly restored to health. The effect of this remedy, in case 
of general debility, is indeed marvellous, 
ELIZABETH A. FOLEY, 
21 Webster Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
May 3, 1871. 


A PERFECT CURE. 
Charlestown, June 11, 1861. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—tThis is to certify that VEGETINE made a 
perfect cure of me when my attending poyacen had pro- 
nounced my case consumption, and said I could not sur- 
vive many days. 

MRS. LEDSTON, 35 Cook Street. 

The facts stated by Mrs. Ledston are personally known 
by me, and they are true. A. D. HAYNES. 


VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





VISIT THE 
Mammoth Carpet Store 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 
Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, 

Window Shades, 


IN ALL VARIETIES, 
Wholesale Prices. 
147, 149, 151, 153 FRIEND STREET, 

54, 56, 58, 60 CANAL STREET, 
South Side Boston and Maine Pass. Depot, 
BOSTON. 
N. B.—Our store being wholly on the lower floor cus- 


tomers will find it very convenient. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 18—4t 


CARPETS. 





GOLDTHWAIT SNOW & KNIGHT, 
48 and 45 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 


Invite the Public to an Inspection of their 


SPRING STOCK. 


No Quotation shall be Lower. 
18—4t 


ALL. AGENTS 


make a mistake if they do not write for descriptive 
circulars of the great Subscription Book, ** THE 
MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; or, The Home of 
the Apaches.’’ Contains 530 es of History. 
Romance and Adventure; with upwards of Ii 
Ulustration 








who had subscribed for the prizes 





Youth’s Companion Office 
41 Temple Place. 2 | Boston. 


HENRY 1. SHEPARD & CO, 
31 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


SALOONIST AND TEMPERANCE 
CRUSADERS. 


Good-morning, laclics. 
don’t be afeared; 

If prayin’s what yer arter, it’s me what mought be 
skeered. 

Take cheers—now do—-what! gwine ter sing? Well, 
now thut beats the Jews, 

But then it’s ’cordin’ to yer plan, it aint for me to 
choose, 


How'd ye do? Walk 


I sarved my country in the war, as faithful as I 
could, 

And allers knelt, when “chapl’in” prayed, though 
can’t just say I’m good. 

I've tried to keep & fair saloon; but you see it can’t 
be done, 

And somehow I’m inclined to think that whiskey’s 
had its run. 


Well, how I'll live—excuse me, friends, sing on—— 
“Show pity, Lord, O Lord, forgive, 
Let a repentant rebel live ; 
Are not thy mercies large and free, 
May not a sinner trust in thee?” 


Don't, ladies, don’t sing that kind er song, it reaches 
some’at higher, 

Than (situated as I am) I ever can aspire, 

Yet once I could that song have sung, the spirit true 
discerniu’ ; 

Those days are gone, yet sometimes now, I wish for 
their returnin’. 


Well, how I'll live—O pardon, sing 





“O Father, quench not this smoking flax, nor break 
this bruised reed, 

In mercy send one arrow, and send with lightning 
speed, 

a e’en to the marrow and the bones with its 
lioly Spirit edge, 

To convict, convert, and bless this one and make him 
sign the pledge.” 


Well, what I'll do, I can’t jist say, if wust should 
come to wust, 

The whiskey business 's gettin’ thin, and—if sign the 
pledge I must, 

Then, ladies, lend a helping hand, no use more words 
to utter, 

We'll land the contents of this room, right sock in- 
ter the gutter. 


There, 1 feel—— 


“Come, all ye true friends of the nation, 
Attend to humanity's 

Come, aid in your country’s salvation, 
Aud roll on the temperance ball.” 


But let’s all sing,— 





There, I feel jist like a new man, and wife will cry 
for joy, . 

When she sees the sign, SALOON, tuk down; and 
wont it please our boy! 

And he shall have good larnin’, larn to figger, read 
and write, 

And earn an honest living. 
night. 


God bless you all, good- 
BK, W. &. 
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For the Companion. 


UNDER A MISTAKE TWENTY 
YEARS. 


oy 


“You are not happy, sir? 
This was said by a minister to a very sad- 


looking old man whom he observed in the 
throng, while leaving a place of religious ser- 


vice. 

“No, sir, I grieve to say I am not.’’ 

“You are not saved?” continued the minister, 
inquiringly. 


1 


“I thank God, I see it all now!” exclaimed the ! 
no longer sad old man. I believe. I know! I 
am going to heaven, and the way is clear.” 

The minister bade him farewell, and saw him 
pass on rejoicing. 

«or “ 

AN ORATOR FIVE YEARS OLD. 

When Mir. Wendell Phillips said in his laconic 

way that the first thing an American. baby does 
| is to call a mecting in his cradle, address the 
'chair and present resolutions, he did not know 
of Master Ellis Brown, of California, the wonder- 
ful infant orator. If he had he would have been 
surprised to find that his figure of speech came 
so near the truth. A San Francisco correspond- 
ent of the Albany Journal has discovered in that 
city the young orator, who is only five years old. 
Somewhat enthusiastically he communicates the 
news, which may be classed as sad by many 
readers, thus: 


His declamations are really astonishing. He 
has spoken many times in public, before large 
audiences, reciting the most difiicult and lengthy 
pieces in a manner unsurpassed by many of our 
distinguished orators. He has a full voice, and 
he speaks distinctly and with the most accurate | 
pronunciation. His elocution is such as we 
would expect only from an experienced orator of 
mature years. His rendition of the “Personal 
Character of Abraham Lincoln,” “Sheridan’s 
Ride,” “Charge of the Light Guard,” “Shamus 
O’Brien,” “The Fireman,’ and several other 
pieces, astonishes every one who hears him, and 
almost induces the belief that there is something 
supernatural in his efforts. He is a very bright, 
vivacious lad, full of mischief and play, and his 
speaking does not seem to be at all laborious. It 
| is only necessary to read to him a piece two or 
| three times, to enable him to commit it tomemo- 
| ry, and, what seems so strange, he does not for- 
| get any of his two hundred and fifty pieces. He 
is a great favorite, and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
.. A, Brown, have reason to be proud of him. 
He is a grandson of Mr. William Gage, of Scho- 
harie, and his mother—formerly Miss Augusta 
| Gage—a few years since resided in Albany. This 
| remarkable lad has not been trained; elocution 
jand oratory were perfectly natural for him the 
first moment that he was able to talk. He is in- 
deed a prodigy. .“Long life to him,” is the wish 

of his many friends, 








on 
A FORGOTTEN EMPEROR. 
Many royal persons have been driven from 
crown and throne; afew have found the burdens 
of empire too great for the honors of it, and ab- 
dicated. One of these discouraged mortals still 
j alive now flits like a shadow through a city of 
| central Europe. 
| 
He who passes through the upper streets of 
| Prague, the beautiful capital of Bohemia, about 
| noontime on fine days, will be certain to meet an 
old, slender man, dressed in a very ordinary suit | 
of black, and walking in a painful, shuffiing | 
| manner, and leaning every now and then on his | 
cane to take breath. Many of those whom he 
meets stand still and look after the old man with 
a curious air, The beggars run towards him as | 
soon as they catch sight of him, to whom he | 
gives a few pieces of silver. This aged habitue | 
of the promenade, near the Hradschin of Prague, 
is no other than the ex-Emperor Ferdinand of 
Austria, who oceupied the throne of the Haps- 
| burgs during that eventful period (1834—1848) | 
when their power was at the highest and at the 
lowest ebb. He threw down his crown and re- | 
tired to Prague, where he has since lived in ob- 
security. He never goes to public entertainments, 
and rarely leaves the Hradschin, except to take 
a brief walk. His family pays no attention to 
him whatever. His only companions are two 
old servants, who have been with him from his 
youth. All the pleasure he has consists in mak- 
ing little ingenious toys in his cabinet-making 
shop. He has an undoubted talent in that direc- 
tion. He never reads newspapers, and hardly 
ever opens a book. Few visitors call upon him, 
except some priests, who converse with him on | 
religious matters. He dislikes to have his reign | 
alluded to, and whenever it is mentioned, imme- 
diately changes the subject. His table is simpler | 











“No, sir,” said the old man. “I’ve been pray- 
ing for it for twenty years.” ; 
“Praying for it twenty years!” 
minister, 


echoed the | 
“Let me tell you a story. One day al 
gentleman while out for an airing in his Bath- 
chair (he was a cripple) heard a blind be 
the roadside call out, ‘O, give me a ha’penny! 
O, give me a ha’penny!* The gentleman had his 
chair stopped, and said, ‘Here, my good fellow, 
here’s half a crown for you.’ But the poor blind 
man was partially deaf, too, and did not hear, 


” 





but kept on calling, ‘O, give me a ha’penny! 
Then the gentleman made his servant wheel him 
nearer, and spoke very loud, till the beggar heard 
and thankfully took the half-crown. 

“Now,” continued the minister, “this is just 
what ails you, my aged friend. God kindly of- 
fers your soul salvatioh as His free gift, and 
you don’t hear Him, and you keep on asking 
for it.” 

“What, can | be saved without asking?” 





“If you ask even once in the right spirit, you 
have the gift, for it is always held out for all 
who will hear its free offer and take it. ‘He that | 
believeth hath eternal life.’ ”’ | 


j and has never used tobacco in his life. 


than that of his servants. He never drinks wine, ! 
His bed- 
There are four large 
Such is the life of this modern 


room looks like a chapel. 
crucifixes in it. 
Diocletian. 
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THE BOY WHO WENT OVER 
THE FALLS. 

A late number of the Young Folks’ News con. | 
tains this fearful story with a warning and a} 
moral, <A wild youngster who had already be- | 
gun to take lessons in bad habits had one day | 
“imbibed” too freely, and, falling in with some 
boys who were less reckless than himself, he un- 
dertook to show off his smartness. He wanted 
to do some foolish thing or other, and they tried 
to keep him fromit. They succeeded, for awhile. 
He was not so drunk but he could walk pretty | 
well, and he went with them quite a distance. 

Finally they came to the Andrew Street bridge | 
crossing the Genesee River, which, you know, 
runs right through the centre of Rochester. It is 
along bridge, with an iron railing on each side. | 
Below it, at this season of the year, the stream | 
is a torrent, rushing swiftly on to the Genesee | 








alls, which ave not many rods further down. | 
When they got here Henry tried to jump over, | 
but they caught him and held him back. | 


THE YOUTH’ 


{a certain lesson while she was riding down in 
| the morning. 
of the eyes, which disabled her from study for a | 





S COMPANION. | 


“All the boys have had a good swim this sum- 
mer but me,” he said. 

It seems as though the liquor must have crazed 
him. 

The boys talked to him, and held on to him, 
and would not let him go. Before they got clear 
across the bridge he tried several times to spring 
over the railing, but each time they held him 
back. 

When they had gone beyond the bridge they 
thought he was all right then, and let him free. 

‘All the boys have had a good swim this sum- 
mer but me,” he said again, then he dashed sud- 
denly back to the bridge, sprang over the railing 
before they could catch him, and was gone. 

The next they saw was a dark body borne 
swiftly down the current, and next morning’s 


| paper told us Henry was “over the Falls.” 


First drunk, maddened with liquor, then—a 
corpse, in the muddy waters. Some morning by- 
and-by the body may be found, but it will bea 
bruised and ugly thing. The river never can 
give up the life it helped liquor take away. 

Boys! are you going over the falls? 
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LOSING THE EYES. 


The eyes are too valuable to be exposed to 
needless danger. But many people abuse them 
in various ways, and repent of their folly when 
it is too late. An exchange suggests sober warn- 
ings: 

A little accident, carelessness and ignorance in 
regard to the condition, strength and power of the 
eye to endure, has given to many an early blind- 
ness. It may not be generally understood that | 
writing upon the cars, steamboat, coach, or any 
thing in motion, is intended to impair the eye- 
sight. 

The sculptor Crawford was accustomed all his 
lifetime to read lying down. To this, very large- 
ly, the physicians attribute the loss of his eye. 
Very soon a cancer formed in the other, which 
caused his death. 

A friend, who was very ambitious to finish a 
set of linen for a brother, spent almost a winter 
in the stitching, sitting up often late at night | 
over the work, in which she took great delight. | 
The result was, the nerve of the eye was so in- | 
jured that she was obliged wholly to give up 
sewing, knitting and reading, under penalty of 
becoming perfectly blind. 

A young lady, who lived but ten miles by train 
from school, used to spend the time in studying 


The result was a severe affection 


long time. It is always hurtful to the eyes to | 
read in the railroad train, though we may not 
see the effect so plainly when it happens only 
occasionally. A steady practice like this young } 
lady’s may produce even worse results when the 
system is in a bad state. 

Never read by twilight nor before eating in | 
the morning. The little you gain in time will 
be doubly lost before life’s sundown. 

I know a young clergyman who is a remarka- 
bly well-bred man, but whose eyes are a perfect 
deformity. He said he ruined them by reading 
at night, long and intently, when he was getting 
his education. He seemed to have no control of 
the lids, which twitch and move in a most gro- 
tesque manner. Don’t fancy you can do as you 
please with your eyes, and yet have them serve 
you faithfully. Take good care of them as you 
would of gold, for gold can never replace lost 
eyesight. 


——_—_+or 
MY EXPERIENCE IN ICELAND. 


Iceland is famous for hospitality. The families 
are cordial in welcoming strangers, and will sub- 
ect themselves to great inconvenience to promote | 
their comfort. A Mr. Waller, travelling in Ice- | 
land, gives an amusing account of one of his ad- 
ventures, where a young lady served as guide: 


All went well until we came to the river Mark- 
affjot, which happened to be very much flooded. 
Not liking to attempt to swim, under the circum- 
stances, we rode on down the bank for some | 
miles, and fortunately found a house. 

Knocking at the door, we asked, “Is the river | 
very deep?” “Very,” said a voice from the in- 
side. | 

“Is there a man who will show us a ford?” we 
asked again. 

“No,” was the reply; “both Jon and Olavr are 
up in the mountains, but one of the girls will do 
quite as well. Here, Thora, go and show the 
Englishmen the way.” 

Immediately an exceedingly handsome young 
woman ran out, and nodding kindly to me, went | 
round to the back of the house, caught a pony, 
put a bridle on it, and not taking the trouble to | 
fetch a saddle, vaulted on his bare back, and sit- | 
ting astride, drove her heels into its sides and gal- | 
loped off down the river bank as hard as she 
could go, shouting for us to follow. 

We became naturally rather excited at such a | 
— of dash on the part of such a pretty girl, | 
and started off immediately in chase. But though | 
we did our utmost to catch her, she increased her 
distance hand over hand. There was no doubt 
about it; she had as much courage as ever we | 
could boast of, and in point of horsemanship was | 
a hundied yards ahead of either of us. 

For about half a mile we rattled along, when | 
suddenly she pulled up short on a sand bank. | 

“You can cross here,” she said, “but you must 
be careful. Make straight for that rock right | 
over there, and when you have reached it you | 
will be able to see the cairn of stones we built to | 
show the landing-place.”’ 

“All right,” I said. ‘Good-by.” 

She looked puzzled for a moment, and then 
said, “Il come through with you; it will be 
safer.” | 

“Good gracious, Bjarni, don’t let her come,” I! 
said; “she is sure to be drowned, and I can’t get | 
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her out with all these wet clothes on; tell her to 
go back.” 

But before I was half way through the sentence 
she had urged her horse into the water, and jn 4 
moment was twenty yards into the river, Qf 
course we followed as quick as possible, and after 
a great deal of splashing reached the middle of 
the flood. “Now,” she said, bringing her horse 
up abreast with mine, and pointing with her 
whip, “there’s the mark.’ The water was ryp. 
ning level with the horses’ withers, and it was 
only by lifting their heads very high that they 
could keep their noses clear. : 

“Good-by,” she said, “God bless,” and before | 
was quite aware of it, kissed me on the cheek, 

I was about to return the compliment, but she 
was gone, and a few minutes after we saw her, q 
mere speck in the distance, galloping over the 
plain. . 

Kissing in Iceland is a custom similar to shak. 
ing hands here. I had thought of it in ordinary 
situations, but a kiss in the midst of boundless 
waters was, to say the least of it, strange. It wag 
certainly the wettest one I ever had in my life, 
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RESCUES FROM DEATH. 


A German named Henry Osster, while hunting 
for a lost cow in Nankin township, Mich., tried 
to cross a piece of marsh land and found himself 
stuck fast in the mire. Worse than this, he soon 
saw that he was gradually sinking, despite all 
efforts to withdraw. 

To his right, about ten feet away, was a knoll 
of solid ground, on which grew a thorn apple. 
tree, one of the limbs extending almost over the 
man’s head, and about four feet beyond the 
reach of his arms. Thinking that if he could get 
possession of his gun he might secure the limb, 
Osster took off his suspenders, tied them togeth- 
er and made a noose at one end, and after care. 
ful and tedious work, lassoed the rifle and 
dragged it to him. 

This was after he had been in the mire nearly 
two hours, and quite a while after dark. He was 
then induced to believe that he had not sunk any 
for the last half hour; but the extra weight of 
the gun as he held it up, sunk him nearly to his 
hips in a moment, and he quickly laid it down, 

Little tufts of grass, growing up from spots of 


‘solid ground not much larger than his hand, 


were all around the man, but the moment he 
took hold of one of them it would pull away, 
At ten o’clock at night 
the victim was up to his hips and slowly settling. 
Placing his coat and vest on either side, he 


| pushed them down with his hands, and in this 
| way he kept his body from settling as fast as it 


otherwise would. He ceased trying to shout, 
knowing that he could not expect help before an- 


| other day. 


As Osster did not return at dark, a friend of 
his, fearing that he might have shot himself or 


| met with some other accident, walked a mile or 
}soin the direction from which the man was ex- 


pected, and stopped within half a mile of where 
he was sinking down todeath. Returning home, 
he agreed to make further search in the mom. 
ing, and when the time came got a neighbor to 
go with him. 

They took a direction quite distant from where 
Osster was to be found, and searched the woods 
until nearly noon, and then determined to go to 


| the hamlet and see if Osster had been there. 


In coming out of the woods they passed within 
forty rods of Osster, and were nearly half a mile 
away, when oue of them fired a shot at asquirrel 
on the fence. <All night long Osster had been 
slowly sinking, and when the sun marked noon, 
he was up to his shoulders in the mire. Hear- 


| ing the shot he put forth all his vocal strength 


into one grand shout, followed by another. 
Even after his friends were within fifty feet of 
him, he had to shout to guide them, as his head 
was below the grass. It is needless to say they 
instantly set about the work of rescuing him. 
Logs and brush were piled into the swamp until 
they could reach him. Finding that they could 
not pull him out by the arms, the mire was 
scooped away from his body, and he was literal- 


| ly pried out by a lever inserted under his feet. 


——_——+o»+—_—___—- 


PAT’S PERSUASIVENESS. 

The following amusing anecdote is related of 
the late Mr. Greeley, who is known to have been 
throughout his life a staunch advocate of temper- 
ance; 


Through all his electioneering campaign he sat 
at public dinners and suppers where wine and 
spirits flowed freely, but he never passed the bot- 
tle or touched the liquor himself. The waiters 
who knew his temperance principles were puz- 
zled what to do when they came to the row of 
glasses fronting his plate. Usually they were 
directed by a look or gesture of the master of the 
ceremonies to pass by him in silence; but on one 
occasion an Irish waiter would not abide such an 
apparent breach of hospitality. 

“Hadn’t ye better take something, sir, to get 
up an appetite like, after your long ride, sil. 
the hospitable Hibernian whispered to the stal- 
tled sage. “A little brandy and wather wad do 
ye good,—it would upon me sow], sir.”’ ‘ 

the heartiness of the appeal touched the phi- 
losopher. He recognized the ring of true hosp 
tality in its tones, and his heart relented at the 
idea of depressing such sterling virtue by a col 
tinued refusal. 

“Brandy and water?” said he. “Well, Pat, 
Vl take half that to oblige you. Give me the 
water and let some one else have the brandy. 
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A PEORIA NATURALIST, in attempting to warm 
the ears of a frozen wasp over a gas jet, discov 
ered that the tail of the insect thawed out first, 
and worked with a rapidity that was as astonish 
ing as the outcries of the naturalist, who held 


the insect by the tail while thus experimenting. 
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For the Companion. 


MR. TO-DAY. 
Johnny took down the Calendar, 
With a bright and eager face, 
And the big red figures 22, 
He tore from out their place. 


Then he came in to breakfast, 
And his eyes were full of glee, 
“Papa,” said he, ‘To-day has come, 


And his name is 23! 


“And here’s poor Mr. Yesterday, 
Torn out of his little book, 

I,-uess I'll throw him into the fire, 
And see how he will look. 


“There! he’s gone up the chimbley, 
But he didn’t burn at all, 

Perhaps he thought he would go and live 
In some little hole in the wall.” 


Then Johnny sat down to the table, 
So hungry he couldn’t wait, 

And what do you think the little boy found 
Hidden under his plate? 


Of course I shall have to tell you, 
Three peppcermints, all in 2 row, 

And one was yellow, and one was pink, 
And one was white as snow. 

“Thank you, papa,” said Johnny, 
“These peppermints are sweet, 

And I wish that Mr. To-day would stay, 
For he brings good things to eat! 

AUNTY L1ZZIR. 
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For the Companion. 
DR. JOHN. 


Johnny’s father was a doctor. Johnny had 
come to the conclusion that he would be a doc- 
tor, too, when he got to be a man; for Johnny 
loved his father very much, and thought the | 
things his father did were just the right things | 
to do. | 
But Johnny was tired of waiting to be a man. | 
He had waited so long,—a whole week, in fact; | 
for it was a week before the morning of which I 
am writing that Johnny had come to the conclu- | 
sion, and had climbed upon his father’s knec 
and told him his plan. 





He didn’t see as he was any nearer being a 
man for all this time, and Johnny was discour- 
aged. Ile went trudging along to his father’s 
office, all bundled wp in his tippet, his warm 
-mittens and his little fur cap, but he wasn’t hap- 
py 4 particle; although he was dragging a pretty 
red sled after him, and had twenty-five cents in 
his pocket, a jackknife, and lots of other things. 
He was so tired of being called “Johnny,” and 
eating peanuts, and waiting around to be a man! 
He wanted to be Dr. John at once, and wear 
boots that would stamp and squeak on the side- 
walk, and have folks come and ring the bell for 
him in the middle of the night, and race their 
horses all into a white foam around the mouth 
to carry him somewhere. 

Johnny went into his father’s office and sat 
down to warm his fingers. His father was out, 
but Morris, the boy, was in the back room. 

“I can play I am a doctor, anyhow,” said 
Johnny, after he had looked into the fire awhile, 
and his face brightened as he unwound his tip- 
pet and threw it and his cap and mittens on the 
floor. He pushed his father’s black morocco 
cushioned chair to the table, and climbing into 
it, crossed one leg over the other, and taking a 
great newspaper, glanced over it in a wise, doc- 
tor-like way. 

Pretty soon there were light steps at the door, 


ering with the cold, and there were tears on her 
face, and one little bare red hand was holding 
3 Se up the other arm. 
~\ i a looked around till she met Johnny’s eyes over | 
i the top of the paper. 





coming to business. 


_ THE ~ YOUT IVs 


She stopped at the door and 


“TI want the doctor,” she said, half crying. 





S$ COMPANION. 


John hugged up to his father, and said he wished 
he wasa man and had as much as a hundred 
dollars, and he would go around buying sleds 
for poor little girls and boys, and making them 
| happy. 
Dr. John used to go up on Wilson’s Hill once 
in a while after that, and when he 
happy the little girl with the red sled was, I 
don’t think he was sorry he gave it to her for 
medicine. 
while, and although she is poor and he is rich, 
they are very good friends now. 
smiles when he sees them together, and calls her 
Johnny’s first patient. 


He draws her on it too, 


The real doctor 


saw how 


once ina 


M. E. H 





Johnny put down the paper and looked at her. 
She was such a trembling little thing he wasn’t 
afraid of her a particle, so he coughed and said,— | 


9” 


“Yes, ma’am. Be you sick? | 

“Yes, my wrist is sprainded awfully, and my | 
mother said to have him put something on it. Is 
he to home?” 

“No, he aint,”’ said Johnny. “But 1 am, 
that'll be just as good. I.am Dr. John.” 

“O!” said the little girl, and she looked hard 
at the new young doctor. 

“How did you sprain it?” 


and 


inquired Johnny, 


“O, Iwas a-sliding down hill,—on my feet, | 
you know, ’cause I haint got no sled,—and there 
was a girl she came right against me with a 
peaked sled and fell me over, and—O dear me!” 
and the little girl whimpered and rubbed her | 
wrist. 

Dr. John kicked against the chair. 
sprained right in two?” he asked. 

“No, it aint,’ said the little girl. 

“If it was *twould have to be sewed together, 
I suppose; but if it aint, I don’t most know 
what. Lemme see it.” 

The little girl edged to the table in a bashful 
| way, and pushing up her apron sleeve, showed a 
little red, chapped wrist. Dr. John looked from 
the wrist to the floor, and from the floor back to 
the wrist, and wondered what to say. 

“T suppose it aches inside,’’ he remarked at 
last. 

“Yes,” said the little girl; “ 
be.” 

“Of course; and Dr. John looked at her as if} 
she had said a wise thing. Then he wondered 
what to do next. At last a bright idea came. 
“J guess a new sled would be good.” 

The little girl looked up with bright eyes. 
“*Cause if you had one they couldn’t bunt 
you over when you were sliding down hill, and 
if they did you could bunt back into them.” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, forgetting all about 
her aching wrist. “And—O, my!—it’s nice up 
on Wilson’s Hill.” 

“Wont your mother 
quired Dr. John. 

The little girl’s lip quivered and she looked 
down. 

“She hasn’t got any money.” 

Dr. John’s eyes went to his sled by the side of 
the stove. The little girl’s eyes followed his 
and rested upon it too. 

“O, well, here’s one!” he said, jumping down 
from his chair. “I’m getting pretty big, and I 
sha’n’t want it any more,” and he dragged the 
sled up to her. 

The litile girl’s face shone under the stains of 
tears as she took the handle. She tugged in her 
pocket, and bringing up a five cent piece, handed 
it to Dr. John. 

“What's that?” he inquired. 

“That’s to pay—ma said so—for curing my 
wrist.” 

“O, yes!’’ and Dr. John dropped the coin into 
his pocket, and the little girl went off dragging 
the sled, with no signs of aches or sprains about 
her. 

That afternoon when Dr. John had gone home 
this same little girl came to the office, bringing 
back the sled. The real doctor was in this time, 
and the little girl cried, and said her mother 
would not let her keep the sled. The real doctor 
got the whole story, and then he laughed and 
sent the little girl home again with the sled and 
some medicine for her wrist, and a note to her 
mother saying that he wanted his boy always to 
stick to his bargains. When he went home that 


‘Is it 


in where the bones 


” 


9” 


buy you a sled?” in- 


night he took Dr. John, in his red flannél night- 














That splendid new fieid game which created such an ex- 


citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, Will be brought out this spring in rir “ eight dit- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful p dag cannot be 
described in'a brief s yace, We will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on applies ation. 
EST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in ure. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


Popularity. 








1. 
CHARADE. 


I walked alone one starless night, 
And for my jirst was fearing, 





My timid footsteps ‘cheering ; 
When hidden peril gathers round, 
My whole a 
2. 
REBUS. 


Quotation from Longfellow. 
WILLY WISP. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A poet. 
To get up. 


A foamy substance. A 


4. 


I by avenge my wrongs to-day, 
Tl go to seck a peach, 
And if my ardor will hold out, 
That same trench I may reach. 


If only T ean mob Peru, 
We will the booty share; 

But let me say, whate’er you do, 
Please notice no plants there. 


Cod groanings all shall cease ; 
Yes, burn O sea! in peace. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
. A girl’s name. 
. An animal. 
. A territory. 
. A plant. 
Yonder. 
The initials are a city; 
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Salt. 


as rich ones, 
3. Hoodwinked. 


5. Barbecue. 


Hnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


When, lo, a friend my second brought, 


riend in need is found. 





What one does for information. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 


Then not a scream shall reach your ear, 


My vengeance now has had its way,— 


the finals a om, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


4. Erase, Raven, Avert, Serve, Enter. 


unt Lots. 


X. Y. Z. 


‘OLLIE, 


2. Poor citizens vote in the United States as well 


(F™ Send for Price Lists. 


\ 
| 
| Address 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PIAN OS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 





mpouEs, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
y 


ANTED—AGENTS-—$75 to $250 
per month, ev woes] male and female, 
tointroduce the G UINE IMPROVEDC OM- 
SE F AMIL Y SEWING MACHIN 
1ine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. 
$1000 for any machine that 
more beautiful, or more elas 
lt makes the “Elastic Lock ry 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth ¢ an- 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from Mo h twice thatj amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., New York City, I _ 
burg, Pa. , Chicago, IL, or St. Louis, Mo. l5eow6 


BUTTON- HOLE WORKER. 


lifetime. The 
shtching can be 
done fine or coarse, 
and with perfect 
mechanical accn- 
racy. The arrange- 
ment for cuttin 

button-holes is 









seam than ours. 
Stitch.” 


















Trove Patented 
8, 1874. It is 
the most Sere 
vention of the age. 
and a wonderful 


Agents ‘ladies or 
Z gentlemen) every- 
where, They sell 
atsight, Profitsare 
? =< immense. Boron 
a sample Button- 

zoe Worker and _ Cutter, fall directions for use, cxent's price 
istand sample of our entirely new and novel way of canvass- 
ing, on receipt of 75 cents. “Money letters are registered now 

cts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mention this reper. 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., M'f’rs, Bridgeport, Conn. 





IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND in the 
West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. 
Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 

excent interest till fifth year. Rich Soil, warm Cli- 
mate, long Seasons, low Taxes, and free Educa- 
tion.’ Free Fare and Low Freights on household 


goods to those who 

BUY THIS YEAR. 

For Circulars and Maps, with full — — eee 
GEO. 8S. HARRIS, Land Con 

Mt Burlington, ‘Towa. a. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


THE PERUVIAN 
SYRUP Vitalizes and En- 
riches the Blood, Tones Up 
“the System, Builds 7 the 

Broken-Down, Cures Dys- 
vepsia, Liver Complaint, 
yeeall Chronic Diarrhea, 
Boils, Nervous Affections, 








“WHO WILL SUFFE 


and it never has failed. 
Park Place, New York. 


0,000 in use. BENJ. 
Description of 


PRINTING MA 





NOVELTY 
Printine-Presses 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 


Re” 


It is now Twenty-six years since Dr. TOBIAS’ VENE- 
TIAN LINIMENT was put before the public; warranting it 
to cure Chronic Rheumatism, Headache, Cuts, Burns, 
Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest; 
Sold by Druggists. 


Depot, 


19—4t 


TERIAL, 


351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


and Unsur- 


Chills and Fevers, Humors, 
Loss of Constitutional Vig- 
or, Diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Female Com- 
plaints, and all Diseases 
originating in a bad state of 
the blood, or accompanied 
by debility or a low state of 
Thousands have been chanzed by the use of 





the system. 


10 this remedy from weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to 


strong, healthy and happy men and women; and invalids 
cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 
Cau tion.—Be sure you get.the right article. See that 
Mi nh a N SYRUP” is blown in the glass. 
Maine yamphiet, containing a history of the PERU- 
VIAN 8 RU JP, a valuable paper on progress in medical 
science. aa at on Iron as a medical agent, testimonials 
from distinguished physicians, clergymen = others, will 
be sent free to any address. SETH W. FOWLE & § SONS, 
a &6 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Sold by dealers 
generally. 18s—4t 


% $1. will buy a beautiful Silver Cara 
Printer with Case of Type, Ink, 
Tweezers, &c., and furnish delight- 


Sul, money-making amusement, 
Delivered anywhere by mail. 81.15. Agents wanted, 
GOLDING & CO., 14 Kiiby St., Boston. 
leow6t 














ULL TIMES. 


and Pleasant Dreams.” 








and the door was opened very still, and a little 


girl about Johnny’s size came in. She was shiv- 





gown, on his knee, and told him he was a nice, 
doctor, for his medicine wasn't bad to take, Dr. 


Size 8x10. Worth $1 50. 
. ANTHONY & CO., 


They are gems. 
| Chromos. A. 
Bedford, Mass. 


Publishers, 
10—e 


We are selling at a great sacrifice, | 6 
that pair of fine Oil Chromos, “Morn EDEOGRA! 


ing Kisses” 
Sent to any address, 
mounted and ready for framing on receint of 35 cents. 
Warranted fine 


HY” 4. new ‘wes on the art of 

Nair by Sound; a com- 

—_— system of Phonetic Short Hand e shortest, most simple, 
an 


re comprehensive, enavling any an gts a short ‘time, to report 
hes, sérmons, &c. The ‘s Prayer is written with 








ow L3t 


New 


tris 
vhs feos strokes of the pen, and 140 words 4 minute. The unem- 
ployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, 50Cts. Agents wanted, 
| /@dress T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 8. Seventh Strevi, Phila., Pa, 
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The Susscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance, 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE CoMPaANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pever is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are orc ered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








MRS. SOMERVILLE AT ABBOTS- 
FORD. 

The recollection of Sir Walter Scott’s hospitality 
at Abbotsford has been a green spot in the memory 
of many writers and travellers. Mrs. Somerville re- 
lates the following pleasing anecdotes: “I shall nev- 
er forget the supper parties at Abbotsford, when 
Scott was in the highest glee, telling amusing tales, 
ancient legends, ghost and witch stories. Then 
Adam Ferguson would sing the “Laird of Cockpen” 
and other comic songs. When it was time to go 
away, all arose, and, standing hand in hand round 
the table, Scott taking the lead, we sang in full cho- 
rus,— 

***Weel may we a’ be, 
Ill may we never be; 
Health to the King 

And the gude companie.’ 

“At that time no one knew who was the author of 
the Waverly Novels. There was much speculation 
and curiosity on the subject. While talking about 
one that had just been published, my son remarked, 
‘I knew all these stories long ago, for Mr. Scott 
writes on the dinner-table. When he has finished, 
he puts the green cloth with the papers in the corner 
of the dining-room, and when he goes out, Charlie 
Scott and I read the stories.’” 


a 
OLD MUTTON. 


In the mother country not only are things much 
older than here, but much more stable and lasting. 
There are many families in England and Scotland 
which may be regarded as old as the hills, and ever 
green like the grass on the hillsides. As is well 
known, many members of the British peerage trace 
their descent back to the time of William the Con- 
queror. Here, though we are all equally the sons of 
Adam, there are few of us who can distinguish our 
ancestors more than one or two generations back, 
certainly not beyond one of two brothers, who came 
over in the May/lower. Still raver is it to finda 
family which has inhabited the same place for one 
or two hundred years. According to Mr. Hayward, 
author of “Critical Essays,” there are ancient fami- 
lies among the common people of England as well as 
among the nobility. 


A Brighton pastry-cook (named Mutton) is said to 
hold land in Sussex which has been in the name and 
family since Heury I. (1100—1135); and the lineal 
representative of the woodman who assisted in con- 
veying William Rufus to the nearest cottage (1100) 
still resides upon the spot. Tho family of Macual, 
the blacksmith, the alleged possessors of the Os- 
sianic MSS., were believed to have practiced their 
craft in the same house for four hundred years. Dr. 
Franklin says that his ancestors lived in the same 
village, on a freehold of about thirty acres, for at 
least three hundred years, and how much longer 
could not be ascertained. The Webbers have occu- 
pied the Halberton Court Farm (near Tiverton), as 
renting farmers for more than two hundred years, 

The mother of Eugenie, ex-Empress of the French, 
was a Kirkpatrick, and when her marriage with a 
son of a Spanish grandee of the first class was on the 
carpet, she was required to establish her pedigree. 
This was done, and it would seem rather overdone, 
by the aid of Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, for 
when the document prepared by him was submitted 
to Ferdinand VIL., this Majesty cried out, “O, by all 
means let the young Monijo marry the daughter of 
Fingal!” 
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CRADLING. 
An Irishman is bound to understand every kind of 
work, even if he dvesn’t know the meaning of words. 


Two Irish lads of the city of Utica, wishing to ob- 
tain work, determined to go into the country during 
harvest time and work among the farmers. En- 
eountering a kindly looking man of this class, they 
made application for work. “Can you cradle?” 
asked the farmer. Now an Irishman in search of 
work was never known to confess ignorance of any 





thing, but this question was a puzzle. The boys 
looked at each other, as if for suggestion. No use. 
At length Dennis looking boldly at the farmer, said, 
“Of course, we can cradle, but couldn’t ye give us a 
job out-of-doors?” 
——— 
A CAT AS POLICEMAN, 

Cats are only true to their nature, when they catch 
pet birds and rabbits, and it seems hard to punish 
them. But acareful training may teach them better 
habits, and make them guardians over the pets of 
their owners. A writer in Our Dumb Animals 
vouches for the truth of the following incident: 


One day, in passing the ruins of a house which had 
been burned, my father saw a cat, nearly starved, 
and mewing piteously. Taking her into the car- 
riage, he brought her home and gave her to me, with 
the injunction to feed her and take good care of her. 
She soon became contented in her new home, and 
strongly attached to the family, showing her affec- 
tion in many different ways. Some time after this 1 
was presented with a pair of rabbits, and pussy was 
soon made to understand that they were something 
which belonged to me, and with which she must aot 
meddle; and she never, to my knowledge, so far for- 
got herself as to enter the pen. One morning, she 
came into the house, apparently in the greatest dis- 
tress, and by running towards the door, and then 
towards me, gave me to understand that something 
was wrong. Upon my following her out, she led me 
directly to the pen, from which there jumped a 
strange cat, who evidently had intended to breakfast 
upon the young rabbits. My faithful cat, evidently 
feeling she had no right to go into the pen to drive 
out the intruder, h done the best she could 
towards protecting my property. 


HOW TO DESTROY INSECTS, 
As summer comes on, it brings with it hosts of in- 
sects of all descriptions, and it is well to know how 
to get rid of such pests. 


Hot alum water is a recent suggestion as an insec- 
ticide. It will destroy red and black ants, cock- 
roaches, spiders, chintz bugs, and all the crawling 
pests which infest our houses. Take two pounds of 
alum and dissolve it in three or four quarts of boil- 
ing water; let it stand on the fire till the alum dis- 
appears; then apply it with a brush, while nearly 
boiling hot, to every joint and crevice in your clos- 
ets, bedsteads, pantry shelves and the like. Brush 
the crevices in the floor of the skirting or mop- 
boards, if you suspect that they harbor vermin. i 
in whitewashing a amren, | nay J of alum is added to 
the lime, it will serve to keep insects at a distance. 
Cockroaches will leave paint which has been washed 
in cool alum water. Sugar barrels and boxes can be 
freed from ants by drawing a wide chalk mark just 
round the edge of the top of them. The mark must 
be unbroken or they will creep over it, but a contin- 
uous chalk mark half an inch in width will set their 
———— at naught. Powdered alum or borax 
will keep the chintz bug at a respectable distance, 
and travellers should always carry a package of it in 
their hand bags to scatter over and under their pil- 
lows in places where they have reason to suspect the 
presence of such bedfellows.—Journal of Chemistry. 


a 


ACCOMMODATING. 
The Irishman who had his laugh before he took 
the bull by the horns would probably crow over 
this fellow: 


A Scotch bagpiper, travelling into Ireland, opened 
his wallet by the woodside, and sat down to dinner. 
He had no sooner said grace than three wolves came 
about him. To one he threw bread, to another meat, 
till his provisions were all gone. At length he took 
up his bagpipes and began to play, at which the 
wolves ran away. “An’ had I kenned ye loo’d music 
so well, ye should have had it before dinner!” said 
Sawney. 

ee ee 


HOW MONEY GROWS, 

Wealth comes from careful savings, more than 
from large earnings. A little laid by every year and 
put at interest, soon counts up. A single deposit, 
even, grows to handsome proportions. 


The Taunton Gazette says Mr. Le Baron Church 
has shown us a savings-bank book which teaches a 
lesson to those who despise the day of small things. 
A deposit of $20 pinced for him by his grandfather 
in a savings-bank at Newport, R. I., in 1827, and af- 
terwards increased to $30 by the addition of $10 in 
1832, now amounts to the snug little sum of $389 63. 
In another year it will be over $400. 


setecetintlpcianionnaninio 
SHOE LATIN, 


A shoomaker in England who had had an educa- 
tion of which he was no little proud, wrote out as 
his motto in Latin and set it up in his shop-window, 
the words “mens conscia recti,’’ which, as most of our 
readers understand, signifies ‘a mind conscious of 
right,” or in other words, “a good conscience.”’ 
The man who kept a shoe store on the other side of 
the street, thinking this must be a new name for a 
shoe, and determined not to be outdone, set up in 
his window the notice “‘Men’s and Women’s Conscia 
Recti.” 


— >. ~-—— 


“SHURE, which is the entrance out?’ asked an 
Irishman at a railway station the other day. 


A LITTLE GIRL happening to hear her mother 
speaking of going into half-mourning, said, “Why 
are we going into half-mourning, mamma, are any 
of our relations half-dead ?” 


PRECISION IN LANGUAGE.—“How old may you 
be?” said Mr. A. to his friend H., the other evening. 
“1 cannot tell you,” said he, “how old I may be, but 
I know how old I am.” 


“PLEASE tell me what time it is,” asked a little 
boy of an apothecary, who was much troubled by 
such inquiries. “Why, I told you the time but a 
moment ago!” snapped the apothecary. ‘Yes, sir,” 
said the boy, ‘‘but this is for another woman.” 


A VALET, throwing open the door, announces a 
visitor; his master, who is very short-sighted, ad- 
vances before fixing his glasses; shakes the valet by 
both hands, hopes his lady is well, and orders the 
visitor to put wood on the fire. 


Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARK, in a recent lec- 
ture, said he wondered why young ladies indulged 
in Italian screams and German moans, under the 
pretence of singing, and why they did not sing some 
of the beautiful melodies which abound in our lan- 
guage, a sentiment which met with the hearty as- 





sent of the audience. 


IT SEEMS TO ME every one could have new furniture in 
their rooms. Let me tell you what you will find at Paine’s 
Manufactory, near Boston and Maine Depot: Sets for 
Girls’ and Boys’ rooms, very pretty and low price; Fancy 
and Pedestal Stands, $3 to $95; Folding Chairs, fancy 
patterns, $1 50 to $50; French Reception Chairs, $5 to $75; 
French Parlor Cabinets and Easels, $50 to $500; Parlor 
Suits, some very fine, $42 to $500; Chamber Sets, full 
French trimmed, $25 to $350; Office Desks, improved pat- 
terns, $5 to $150; Hall Stands, very showy, $6 to $200; 
Centre Tables, French and Italian Parlor Desks and Ta- 
bles $7 50 to $85; Sofas, Library and Drawing Room, $12 
to $175; Lounges, Nursery, Office and Library, $5 to $125; 
Bureaus, with roomy drawers, $4 to $150; Dressing Cases, 
French Mirrors, $50 to $300; Bedsteads, some most ele- i 
gant, $3 50 to $400; Wardrobes, Black Walnut and Oak, | 
$10 to $100; Washstands, full Marbles, $10 to $45; Mat- 
tresses, Hair, Husk and Fibre, $2 50 to $23; Sideboards, 
Marble top, full shelf, $38 to $300; Extension Tables, 
Chestnut or Ash, $1 25 per foot; Black Walnut, $1 50 per 
foot. Make up a list of what you want and do not forget 
the place, 141 Friend Street, Boston, U. 8S. A. 





Burnett’s Kalliston removes tan and freckles and 
imparts a velvety softness to the skin. For chapped hands 
it is invaluable, while its healing properties and delicious 
perfume render it agreeable to every sense.—J. O. Pic- 
ayune. 





Opium, MoRPHINE HABIT AND DRUNKENNESS CURED 
by a former sufferer, a Surgeon U. 8. Army. Book with 
full particulars sent for two stamps. Address W. B. 
Squire, M. D., Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 

There is no humbug in this. 

A UNIVERSAL REMEDY.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
for Coughs, Colds and Bronchial Affections stand first in 
public favor and confidence; this result has been acquired 
by a test of many years. 








Boys anp Girts, get J. Jay Gould’s Catalogue and 
make lots of money—Boston, Mass. 








~NEW YORK STYLES FOR BOYS. 


If you wish a well made and good fitting Suit of Clothes 
for your Boy, take him to FENNo’s, where they make Vew 
York Clothing a specialty. Each garment is warranted 
to fit as well as if made to measure. In addition to Boys’ 
and Youths’ Clothing of all sizes and latest New York 


Hats and Caps, so that at the corner of Washington and | 
Beach Streets a boy can procure a “complete outfit.” 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


¥ the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 


































E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 





Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 


'93.. 


Victor Hugo’s Latest and Createst 
Novel. 

This remarkable and powerful story, dealing with the 
events of the French Revolution, begins in ThE NEw 
York SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, March 27, and will be 
continued regularly in that paper. THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE is $3 a year, or 30 cents per month (8 numbers) 
for single copies; $2 50 per year, or 25 cents per month (8 
numbers) in clubs of five or over. 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Address 








4 go ) per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
$5 to $20 Oro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 14 





V ANTED. Persons everywhere to write for us. 
Good pay. Noexperience required. Send stamp for 
terms. Address Historical Bureau, Sunville, Penn. 19-2t 


VISITING CARDS. If you want 1 dozen elegantly 
printed visiting cards, send 3 green stamps to Dra- 
MOND Statr Stamp Co., Lock Box 75, Wilmington, Del. 





MONEY made rapidiy with Stencil and Key Check 
i Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. S.M.SpEeNcER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 19— 


EST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. Agents 
—address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box Ml, 
Northampton, Mass. —tf 
- VALUABLE RECEIPTS, including Silver- 
plating that will wear a year, Secret Inks, Colored 
Inks, Secret Art of Catching Fish, ete. Only 15 cents and 
stamp. GEO. WALLACE, Northfield, Vt. 19—It 
EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. Clean, 
sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
New York. 0—ly 


50 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
° best style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
8—tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 
WASTED, AGENTS to sell the Life of Charles 
Sumner, by Rev. Elias Nason,—full, complete and 
authentic,—a fine opportunity for wide-awake canvassers. 
1i—4t B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 




















HE BEST OFFER YET. Decalcomanie. 200 

large size picture of splendid quality sent prepaid for 
60c. Large Descriptive catalogue and full set of samples 
for l5cents. Address SMITH & DIKEMAN, Waterbury, 
Conn. 19—2t 





ABIT, if not aon, makes a Hair Dressing in- 
dispensable to many. The new “Vigor” which Dr. 
Ayer’s laboratory issues, is one of the most delightful we 





styles, they have Furnishing Goods, Boots and Shoes, and | fi 


Burnetts Kalliston 


As a Wash for the Complexion, has no equal. It is dis. 
tinguished for its cooling and soothing properties, and is 
admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions of the skin; 
removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness and rougliness 
of the skin, etc., curing chapped hands and allaying the ir. 
ritation caused by the bites of mosquitos and other an- 
noying insects. 





“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of texture,” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action of 
the skin.”—Boston Traveller. 

“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortune te 
use.” —Pictorial. 





Marlboro’, Mass., July 11. 
Messrs. JosePH Burnett & Co.: 
Gents,—A single application of the Kalliston has re- 
moved the freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving 
his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn, or 
irritation of the skin, it has proved itself a perfect remedy, 
I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutaneous 
disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wonderfully 
good effect. The daughter of one of my neighbors had 
suffered for many years from eruptions and painful in- 
flammation of the skin, leaving it in several places puck- 
ered and quite red. Your Kalliston has caused the skin 
to become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness have nearly disappeared. 


Yours respectfully, J. M. BOYD. 





This preparation 1s admirably adapted to all unnatural 
conditions of the skin. It renders the skin soft, thereby 
relieving its glandular parts, and inducing that fine action 
of the capillaries which imparts both beauty and health 
to the complexion. It may be relied upon for promoting 
the healthy condition of the skin and beautifying the 
complexion. 19—4t 





Forty Years’ Trial has proved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


m the best. Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


d 
on BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


ol singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
an druggists and fancy goods dealers, Canvass- 
ay ers wanted by 


F. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 15—13t 


DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS which are in daily use. ‘’aken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 
The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
preparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, etc. Also, 
How and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VkNTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
\ 1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 











SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO. C. 
GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12—26t_ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEESBIL PENS. 
43 Sold by all dealers. ly 


wARD ,) I | : 
. \ 

Wee h tt 

Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
éé “WAKE” AND “ASLEEP.” The new edi- 
ZA tion, nicely varnished, now ready. Sent, post free, 


for 50 cts. ee watt Rare inducements to Agents 
and the trade. W.F.CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 15 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
F. TRIFET, 99 Court Street, Boston Mass. 
i> 44 pp. Catalogue, 25 cents. Circulars Free. 19-It 











4s S 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES oes ore 
by mail. Stowell & Co 
SE esto, Mass. 





QTAMP DEALERS! Now is your chance to get 
&\) your money’s worth. Only 25 cents for 3 Foreign Post 
Cards, 1 packet rare Stamps and Price List of P. E. I. and 
Foreign Stamps. Also send $150 and get 100 very raré 


Stamps. Address 
18—2t S. M. GRAVES, Summerside, P. E. I. 


ea Ee 
Printing Presses. Made! 
Size for Cards, La-| @ Size for Cir 
SG: Envelopes, &c | $1 | eeertag Ete. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 


F1sI0° for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
7. KELS 





have ever used It restores not only the color, but gloss 
19—It 


and luxuriance te faded and gray hair. 





EX & CO., Meriden, Comm 
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